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— And that morn. 
Had Juan from his Inez borne 
All woman’s prettiness of scorn: 
Had watch’d for her averted eye 
In vain,—had seen a rival nigh, 
And smil’d upon ;—and wildly swore 
That he would wear her chaimno more !— 
—And yet she loy’d him-oh F how well, 
Let woman’s own fond'spirit tell.’ 


Tue expediency of the war of 1812, between Great Brit- 
ain and America, was not so unanimously acknowledged by the 
citizens of the latter country, nor was the conflict maintained 
~ by them with the same enthusism and sacrifices as distinguished 
that which gave Independence to the ‘ Union.’ 

This aversion to ‘deeds of arms’ did not, however, arise 
from cowardice, or effeminacy ; and though some, no doubt, 
opposed the war merely from party considerations, yet but few, 
even of these, were indifferent to the glory and prosperity of 
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their country. Many of our best and wisest patriots, doubtless, 
believed the appeal to the sword premature, and that friendly 
negociation might have removed, or at least remedied, the griev- 
ances of which we complained. And many were opposed to 
the invasion of Canada, as contrary to the genius of our consti- 
tution and the principles of Washington ; and they urged that 
the ambition of conquest was incompatible with the preserva- 
tion of republican institutions. Thus, though they allowed the 
war to be necessary, they contended that insults to our flag 
would be most effectually and honorably repelled on the thea- 
tre where they had been offered. : Such were the feelings and 
reasonings which, unhappily for the reputation of our arms, pre- 
vented many of the brave and high-spirited young men of the 
North from obeying the call of their country, and arranging 
themselves beneath her standard at the commencement of the 
struggle. But, as the war continued, the thirst for martial fame, 
one of the most potent passions of man, or indignation at the 
atrocities of the British troops and their Indian allies, occasion- 
ally overcame the principles or prejudices of this class, and 
many were found fighting under the orders of an Administration 
for which they would not have voted. Yet it was not till Sir 
George Prevost, presuming on the superior skill of his veteran 
legions, and perhaps hoping the disapprobation of the war so 
openly manifested by a majority of the New England citizens 
would operate to favor his design, made his-irruption into the 
‘States,’ with the intent of permanent conquest and occupation, 
that the true spirit of Yankee Americans was displayed. 

Sir George, in his proclamation, showed extreme ignorance 
of the genius and disposition of independent Republicans, es- 

ially of those he so pacifically addressed. He ought to 


ec 
4 come known that the sons of those brave men who had compel- 


led Burgoyne to lay his weapons at their feet, would never per- 
mit a hostile army to march quietly through their territory. And 
he might have reflected that any attempt to separate the people 
from a government emanating from themselves, would be as im- 
politic as futile ; and above all, that, from an invader, the offer 
of protection, if peaceful and unoffending, would be considered 
a most aggravated insult, and prove the surest means of uniting 
their councils and rousing their resistance. It did unite and 
arouse them effectually. At the call of Macomb, the militia of 
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Vermont, without distinction of party, rushed to the defence 
of Plattsburgh, with the same ardor and unshaken confidence in 
the justice and success of their cause, as their fathers had dis- 
played when they came inthe might of Freedom to the field of 
Saratoga. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, of September 3d, 
1814, that an express from Macomb entered the secluded but 
pretty village of ******, about twenty miles from Lake Cham- 
plain. His warlike errand was no sooner told, than, as if an 
electric chord had been touched, the hearts of all who heard it 
thirsted for the combat. A stout drummer, who actually laid 
down the sickle for the drum-stick, instantly paraded the street, 
beating most furiously to arms, the train of young republicans 
at his heels increasing every moment, while the conscript fathers 
were hastily deliberating on the speediest method of despatch- 
ing their reinforcements to the aid of the American General. 

About one half mile from the little village, and entirely con- 
cealed from it by an intervening hill, stood the dwelling of Cap- 
tain Ware, a veteran of the revolution, but now quite too far 
advanced in years to take an active part in military preparations. 
Supported on his staff, he was slowly proceeding towards the 
village, and had just gained the ascent of the hill, when the 
messenger, reining in his foaming steed as he approached him, 
exclaimed,—*‘ No doubt, father, you fought Burgoyne, or Corn- 
wallis. The red coats are coming down upon Plattsburgh. 
Will you not send your sons to the battle ?” 

‘ Are the British coming?’ eagerly demanded the old man, 
standing upright, while he advanced one foot, and brought up 
his staff with what he intended for a fine military air—‘* Would 
to Heaven I had an army of sons to fight them! But I have no 
sons hereabouts. Yet, stop, stop,’ added he impatiently—‘ I 
want to talk more about it—you can’t ?—well, well, call at my 
house yonder,—that one with the maple trees afore it, and tell 
them young men there to hasten up to the village.’ 

The messenger bowed, gave the reins to his rH and restless 
steed, and sprang forward while the dust rose as if a whirlwind 
were passing. ‘I'he house to which the old man pointed, stood 
on a small eminence commanding the road, and had the appear- 
snce of being quite ancient for the country. The low old-fash- 
ioned porch, and high steep roof, were nearly covered by alux- 
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uriant woodbine, which, being sheltered from the fierce heats 
of the sun by lofty maples, wore even at that season of the year 
almost the greenness of spring. A tall, fine-looking young man 
was standing on the lowest step of the porch, his hat on, evi- 
dently ready to depart ; but probably delaying till the horseman, 
who came sweeping onwards so furiously, should have passed. 
On a seat within the porch sat a gentleman and lady, both bend- 
ing forward to catch a view of the stranger, who, drawing up 
the rein a moment, roared out, in a tone very nearly as loud as 
a trumpet,—‘ To Plattsburgh, to Plattsburgh, young men!— 
The British are coming !’—And again dashing forward, was 
soon out of sight. 

‘ George,’ said a sweet tremulous voice, that sounded, when 
compared with the harsh accents which had just died away, like 
the breathings of gentle music after the thunder-bolt has sped, 
—‘ George, shall you go?’ 

‘Go, yes I will go!’ answered he with emphasis, and a 
kind of exultation, that, for a moment, seemed to carry a 
bitter pang to the heart of the young lady. But her color 
soon changed from the paleness of marble to a glow as bright as 
the tints of a summer morning, and her fine dark eyes sparkled 
with enthusiasm and spirit, as she eagerly exclaimed, ‘ Yes, yes, 
if the enemy are coming you must—you must all go.’ And 
she glanced towards the young man seated in the porch. 

He was examining a leaf of the woodbine as intently, and seem- 
ingly with as much devotion, as a professor of botany would 
bestow on a new plant whose genus was yet undecided, and did 
not notice her appeal. 

‘I shall now have my father’s consent to join the troops,’ 
continued George, kindling with new ardor as he gazed on the 
animated face before him. ‘I have often heard him say that, 
if the British invaded us, every means he could command 
should be at the service of his country. He did not think the 
declaration of war, at the time, very wise, and he has thought 
the management of the war very weak; but he will never sit 
tamely down while the flag of the enemy is waving over our 
territory.’ 

‘Hush! hark! the drum !’—said Julia, laying her finger on 
her parted lips. 
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‘They are beating up for volunteers!’ cried. George, his 
eyes flashing. ‘ Edward, are you going ?’ 

‘Call me Ned, if you please, sir! Edward sounds too coun- 
trified,’ returned the other, still turning over the woodbine leaf. 
‘I shall be up at the village soon ; there is no time lost yet, and 
I have no idea that my parents will consent should go at any 
rate.’ 

Another roll of the drum was borne by on the wind. 

‘I leave you with agreeable company, Miss Ware,’ said 
George, witha tone and manner in which love, tenderness and 
sorrow seemed struggling with anger, reproach and contempt. 
‘Farewell!’ And he stepped on the ground with a firm tread. 

‘George, George Hopkins,’ she cried in a quick agitated 
voice. He paused and again turned towards her. But if she 
had really intended saying aught to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose of joining the army, or appease what her heart whispered 
was just resentment, his mild, collected air at once, by awaken- 
ing her pride, restored her self-possession, and she merely in- 
quired when he thought the volunteers would have to march. 

‘Immediately,’ was his reply. ‘To-night, or to-morrow 
morning, [ presume’ And, bowing, he walked, or rather ran 
towards the viliage, at a speed that soon carried him beyond 
the sound of her voice. She gazed after him till he had as- 
cended the hill, and then, while busying herself in arranging a 
beautiful geranium slie was cultivating, and which George, in 
the hurry of his departure had nearly overturned, she found op- 
portunity to wipe away the tears, which, in spite of all her ef- 
forts, would gush when she thought of that youth and the man- 
ner in which they had separated, never, perhaps, to meet again. 

‘ You are mightly concerned about your geranium, Miss Julia,’ 
said the knight of the leaf. ‘Now I don’t see the need of 
young ladies who reside in the country, troubling themselves 
about raising shrubs and flowers, when they will spring up and 
bloom every where around them without care or trouble. In 
the city to be sure, they must have them artificially, or not at 
all ;—but hang me, if I ever liked to see the windows filled 
with pots and boxes, and all them sort of things. It is quite 
too countrified.’ 

‘T should think the sight of those objects that remind us of 
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home and its associations would always be pleasant ;’ 
the young lady, regarding him with a very grave air. 

*O! yes, to be sure, whatever brings to our recollection the 
pretty girls we have left in the country is transcendantly beauti- 
ful ; and when I looked on those city geraniums and thought of 
your’s, I could have wished every window a. flower-pot. But 
sometimes they reminded me of a farm, and then George Hop- 
kins always crossed my mind, and you must feel I could not 
be happy.’ 

‘George is an excellent young man, and the idol of his 
friends ;’ remarked Julia, apparently unconscious of the manner 
in which she was changing the conversation, ‘do you think there 
will be much danger in the defence of Plattsburgh ?’ 

‘TI don’t think it will have to be defended at all, for I have no 
idea the British will attack it. They have only entered Cham- 
plain village, to make a flourish and show themselves. The next 
thing we hear they will be off, safe and snug in Canada. No, 
no, they will never try the metal of our Green Mountain boys,’ 
continued he, rising and stepping loftily across the porch. 
‘ Why I could beat two red coats myself.’ 

‘You intend joining the troops under Macomb, doubtless,’ 
said Julia, with a covert smile. 

‘ There will be no need of me if George goes,’ replied he 
with a sneer. ‘ He is such an eacellent young man he will 
doubtless make an excellent soldier.’ 

Julia bit her pretty lip, and her cheek was again crimson ; 
but she spoke calmly and with dignity. ‘Yes, George I am 
sure will go, though he has never expressed so much anxiety to 
be asoldier as many others.” 

‘As Ihave, you mean, Miss Ware,’ replied the other, with a 
quickness that appeared petulant. ‘Yes, I have been very 
anxious to join the army, but my father positively forbade it ; 
and my mother cried over me till I promised never to go with- 
out her consent. If I can obtain that , 


replied 


‘You will go, I presume,’ said Julia, after waiting in vain for 
him to finish the sentence ; ‘1 cannot believe she will now re- 
fuse. Hark! the drum again! How can you linger here? I 
can hardly stay myself.’ 

‘ First promise that this hand shall be mine at my return,’ 
cried he seizing her white hand, and pressing it to his lips. 
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‘No, no, I shall make no promises,’ replied Julia ; ‘ desert, 
not fancy,’ shall lead me, as much as it did the Indian princess 
in the ‘Conquest of Mexico.’ And you have often repeated 
that 


‘ None but the brave deserve the fair; ’ 


and with alaugh, blush and sigh, she broke from him and van- 
ished into the house. 

‘ Now if George goes, I shall have to march to Plattsburgh, 
or never hear the last of it,’ said Edward Baring, mentally, as 
he slowly wended his way towards the village. ‘What a con- 
founded unlucky thing it was for me that the news of this inva- 
sion should find me at old Ware’s. Had I been at home | 
would have managed well enough,—been ill, or my mother 
might have fainted. But now, Julia knows I am in good health, 
and I fear my mother would not like to have me show less 
courage than George. I hope, if the British do come, they 
will pepper him,—I must and will have Julia.’ And no young 
gentleman who had seen Julia would have wondered at this de- 
termination. 

Julia Ware was the beauty and belle of the village, and the 
pride of her doting grand-parents, who had cherished her from 
infancy, and, although they were in the poorer class, had con- 
trived to give her an excellent education, and every advantage 
which the children of their richest neighbors enjoyed. And 
they often boasted that she repaid all their care and toil for 
her an hundred fold. She was so affectionate, and dutiful, and 
industrious, and sweet tempered. ‘They did not believe she 
had a single fault, or would even be guilty of a single indiscre- 
tion. But women are not angels on earth, the opinion of their 
admirers to the contrary notwithstanding, and it is only by a life 
of patience, self-denial, active virtue and piety, that they can 
hope to attain the glorious state of becoming like the angels in 
heaven. And though the personal loveliness of Julia was per- 
fect as can well be imagined, yet in her temper there were some 
faults which she had indulged, thoughtlessly, perhaps, but still 
to a degree that her strict sense of moral rectitude would have 
condemned in another, and she was now to feel the punishment 
of her vanity and want of consideration, in the loss of a lover 
whose affection she prized as her life. 
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George Hopkins and Edward Baring were neighbors’ chil- 
dren, of the same age, similarly situated in both being only sons, 
and they had passed their early years almost entirely together. 
Indeed, till they were sixteen, whether at school, play or work, 
they were seldom seen asunder. Neither, to a common obser- 
ver, was there at that time, much perceptible difference in 
the intelligence and promise of the two lads. Both were ac- 
tive, lively and ingenuous ; happy in the present, and anticipat- 
ing a life of happiness and success. But there was a difference. 
To conquer those little obstacles and difficulties which, at 
school, on the play-ground or in the field, were constantly re- 
curring, George always depended on himself and his own exer- 
tions, and Edward always depended on George. Thus, though 
at the hour of recitation, the same commendations for assiduity 
were usually bestowed on both, it was only by one that they 
were merited, and one only was much benefited by the appli- 
cation. Acquiring knowledge by proxy, though quite as con- 
venient for many, will never be found quite so practicable as 
voting by proxy. But young Edward, while standing by the 
side of George, felt no lack of knowledge ; indeed his progress 
was so rapid as greatly to astonish his relatives, who were nev- 
er noted for deep learning ; and an elderly maiden aunt, who 
had long pined to see a scholar in the family, was so delighted 
at her nephew’s prodigious genius, that she left him sole heir to 
her fortune of six thousand dollars, ‘on condition,’ in the words 
of her will, ‘that he should go to college, if his faculties were 
graciously continued him, and if he received a call, as she firm- 
ly believed he would, become a minister.’ Edward was now 
to be a great man. Latin was forthwith commenced, and noth- 
ing but ‘hic, hac, hoc’ was heard from morning till night. But 
itis much easier to bestow money than to impart intellectual 
energy, and Edward, before a month had passed, secretly wish- 
ed his good aunt had taken her gold with her ; as he found that 
confinement to study, without the aid of George Hopkins, was 
a punishment far more grievous than any he had ever endured. 

Excepting to those few whose souls are thirsting for knowl- 
edge, the confinement to books and study is an irksome restraint, 
and one which is, in Yankee land, too often inflicted. The 
pride of beholding their sons in a learned profession, causes ma- 
ny parents to be very indifferent, or, at least very ill judging 
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concerning the fitness of the course they are pursuing with their 
children, and its adaptation to their characters and capacities. 
A good intelligent farmer, or mechanic, is far more useful and 
respectable, and, I believe, far happier, than a poor—intellec- 
tually poor—scholar, who is dependent on his education for sup- 
port.—But this is a digression. 

While Edward’s parents were proudly rejoicing at the honor- 
able career thus unexpectedly opened before their only son, he, 
poor child, was pettish with vexation, sad and stupid from con- 
finement, and envying every boy he saw at liberty to work and 
be happy. At length the redness of his eyes, swollen with 
weeping in despair over a stubborn verb that defied all his ef- 
forts to conjugate, alarmed his mother; she was confident that 
Edward’s excessive love of study was seriously injuring his 
eyes, and he instantly conceived the plan, for weak minds are 
prone to artifice, of attributing to their soreness, his daily de- 
ficiences in his lessons. And so the weakness of his eyes, 
notwithstanding the plentiful application of rose-water, eye-wa- 
ter and every restorative that could be heard of, increased hour- 
ly, tilla physician was consulted. He recommended green 
glasses, and green glasses were instantly procured. But green 
spectacles, even with silver bows, have but little effect in en- 
lightening the mind ; and it was there that the dimness of which 
Edward complained was seated. Edward received no benefit 
from his glasses, except the privilege of carrying his head fif- 
teen or twenty degrees higher than usual. This lofty position 
of his pericranium was, by his youthful associates, generally as- 
cribed to the desire of appearing like a dignified student: but 
the little, lively, laughing Julia Ware always declared it was to 
look over his spectacles, as, instead of aiding his sight, he could 
not see through them at all. His head was next attacked with 
violent pains, and the physicians recommended journeying and 
exercise. He hinted the necessity of laying books entirely 
aside ; bu. Ar. Baring was fearful lest his son would, in that 
case, lose the legacy bequeathed hin, as his mother could not 
endure it should be proved, in a court of law, that his ‘ faculties 
were impaired.’ So three years were passed in murder- 
ing Latin and Greek, visiting mineral waters and salt waters, 
showering and bathing—till Edward’s appetite and health really 
failed, and a council of physicians agreed that he had a disor- 
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der of the head, which would, if he continued to study, affect 
the brain ; and they gave a certificate, which was decided by a 
council of lawyers to be ample evidence, that the clause in his 
aunt’s will requiring him to ¢ go through college, if his faculties 
were graciously continued him,’ was null and void. 

Edward was now freed from the thraldom of books. He 
had long been anxious to become a merchant, and his father 
finally procured him a situation in the counting-room of a res- 
pectable merchant in the city of New York. This was a few 
months after the commencement of hostilities, and political dis- 
Cussions and excitements ran highin the city. Edward, in the 
retirement of the country, pursuing or rather employed in avoid- 
ing his studies, had thought litle of politics; but happening 
accidentally to form acquaintance with a young gentleman be- 
longing to a club, whose standing toast was ‘ Free Trade and 
Sailors’ Rights,’ he became smitten with the ambition of shin- 
ing a patriot and hero. He joined their club, rubbed off his rus- 
tic bashfulness, spoke loudly in favor of war, was dubbed 
‘brave Ned ;’ and his letters to his parents breathed nothing 
but tremendous denunciations against the British, and his deter- 
mination to join the army, if he could only procure a commis- 
sion. This alarmed his mother, a woman of weak nerves, and 
shallow judgment, whose injudicious indulgences had been the 
primary cause of Edward’s sore eyes, diseased brain, &c. and 
she finally persuaded his father to command him to return 
home. 

He reluctantly obeyed ; but his presence brought little com- 
fort to his fond mother. Edward was not naturally inclined to 
vice, but his mind seemed wanting in stamina,—in those first 
and permanent principles of thinking and action which consti- 
tute character, or what we mean by that term when applied to 
the different modifications of the human intellect. He received 
impressions easily, but arranged ideas slowly, and always adopt- 
ed the fashionable and convenient, without reference to real 
usefulness, or future consequences. In the eighteen months 
spent abroad he had seen much that was new, but had, if possi- 
ble, reasoned less than when at home. Of course, he was con- 
fident and conceited ; talked Joud and long, but was usually his 
own hero ; and, except in complimenting the ladies, in which it 
must be acknowledged he had acquired considerable tact, 
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George Hopkins declared there were but four subjects on which 
Edward was heard to expatiate—namely, boasting of his read- 
iness to become a soldier,—ridiculing a country life—extolling 
the city, and insisting on being called Ned. 

While Edward Baring thus passed years in vain and unprofit- 
able endeavors to become a scholar and gentleman, George 
Hopkins, industriously improving the facilities afforded by our 
free schools and free institutions, had acquired a practically use- 
ful, and even literary and scientific education. His taste was 
improved by reading, and his mind by reflection ; health guar- 
anteed by temperance, and manly strength increased by exer- 
cise, united with a fine form and very handsome features, made 
him, in personal appearance as well as in solid learning and real 
worth of character, far superior to his early friend. They were 
no longer friends. ‘The intimacy decayed from the moment 
that Edward put on his green glasses and assumed those airs 
which superficial scholars too often affect, and which observers 
admire, wonder at, or despise, according to the strength, or 
weakness of their own character, and their knowledge of the 
coxcomb’s. George knew Edward perfectly, and the latter 
sensible of this, dreaded his scrutiny ; from dreading he began 
to avoid and hate, and finally envy of the superior beauty of 
George, and envy too of his superior knowledge,—for when 
with him Edward still felt his inferiority, —contributed to nour- 
ish and fix in his heart a detestation which, being compounded 
of many passions, it was difficult to name, or describe ; but no 
injury could have caused aversion more rooted, or anger more 
inveterate. 

The friendship of George for Edward was, from its com- 
mencement, as much more sincere as his strength of mind was 
superior to his companion’s, and it was long before he could be- 
lieve that the latter had entirely withdrawn his confidence ; and 
even when the weaknesses and inconsistencies of his early friend 
were too palpable for excuse or concealment, he still retained 
the kindly feeling of pity—but it must be confessed it was pity 
mingled with contempt. Jealousy completed his alienation. 
Julia Ware returned from a celebrated school at Troy, where 
she had spent nearly two years for the completion of her edu- 
eation, about the time when Edward arrived from New York. 
George had loved Julia from childhood. At school she was his 
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favorite. How his heart would beat, when he could obtain a seat 
beside her, and his nerves thrill, when his hand touched her’s ! 
He had never told his love, for he had all the diffidence that at- 
tends the tender passion when most delicate, but he fancied she 
knew his attachment, and flattered himself she encouraged it ; 
and every plan of future happiness was connected with Julia. 
She was too beautiful to be perfectly free from vanity; yet 
had sufficient intelligence and principle to despise coquetry ; 
and besides, she loved George dearly, and had no intention of 
making his term of probation a long one. But Julia was very 
romantic, and had such a predilection for heroes, that, at times, 
the idea of marrying a plain farmer appeared humiliating—al- 
most disgraceful. 

She was, moreover, an enthusiast in her country’s cause ; and 
to her ardent imagination the rhodomontades of Edward Baring, 
were patriotism, and true courage. He had a set of fine speech- 
es and quotations, ‘learned and conn’d by rote,’ which, for a 
short time, imparted to his conversation an air of sprightliness 
and information, that did not belong to his character ; and when 
he saw that his attentions to Julia gave uneasiness to George, he 
was stimulated to exert himself to obtain her favor. Julia knew 
this well; for a woman is seldom insensible to the manner by 
which she has obtained her power over the heart of her admir- 
er, and she often determined to discard Edward ; yet still, 
when he talked of battles and sieges, which he did as often as 
Othello, only that Edward’s feats were prospective, she listened, 
and when he quoted, in the true Sheridan style, 


* None but the brave deserve the fair!’ 


she smiled, and never would give George, although she saw he 
was half frantic with love and jealousy, an opportunity of ex- 
planation. And thus the trio were situated, when George, by 
appointment, called on Julia, determined to know his fate, as he 
felt the agony of suspense to be no longer supportable. He 
found her sitting in the porch, and Edward beside her, his arm 
resting carelessly on the back of her seat, and both conversing 
with gaiety and apparently with much satisfaction. George re- 
garded them a moment in silence, just bowed to their inquiries, 
turned on his heel, and had reached the step leading from the 
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porch with a resolution, little short of a vow, never to seek Ju- 
lia again, when the messenger from Macomb appeared in sight. 
George went directly to the village ; his father, as he had pre- 
dicted, was willing, nay, anxious that he should join the troops, 
and before the morning sun shone, the young volunteer stood 
in the fort of Plattsburgh. It is unnecessary to detail the events 
of the battle ; it is sufficient for my story to record that not a 
soldier beneath the American standard fought with more deter- 
mination than George Hopkins. He was one of the brave fel- 
lows stationed at the ford, and he was among the first that join- 
edin the pursuit of the British, when their flight was discov- 
ered. 

From that hour he was not heard of. ll the soldiers who 
marched from *******, returned, excepting George ; and the 
distressed and anxious inquiries of his friends, and the exer- 
tions of Macomb, who had particularly noticed the ardor of 
the young soldier, could not ascertain his fate. But there was 
reported to have been discovered in the woods, the body of a 
youth, corresponding in dress, &c. to him, shot and scalped ; 
supposed to be the work of some Indian that followed in the 
train of the enemy. 

Julia was inconsolable. The parting had shown her the true 
state of her affections. She found that she cared little for Ed- 
ward, while the danger to which George would be exposed, 
deprived her of sleep by night and peace by day. But when 
he returned, she would meet him with smiles, and remove by 
her frankness all his doubts, and with her love repay all his 
toils. These generous resolutions came too late ; he had died, 
and died while thinking her unworthy his esteem; and in the 
bitterness of self-reproach she wept his fall and her own folly, 
till her cheek was colorless and her fragile form seemed sinking 
to the grave. To avoid afflicting her grandparents, she tried 
to conceal her sorrow, but the struggle was greater than her 
spirit was fitted to endure, and she felt that earth would not long 
be her abiding place. Yet another trial awaited her. Edward 
Baring was in love, and if she refused to marry him, his life 
must be sacrificed. 

After all the young men in the village had marched for Platts- 
burgh, Edward found that his character for consistency and 
courage required his departure ; even his mother seemed to 
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expect it, and he reluctantly went. On his return he boasted 
of proud deeds, and though no one recollected seeing him on 
the battle field, yet no one could contradict him. But if he 
had gained laurels, they did not impart tranquillity ; he seemed 
disturbed and miserable, and finally his mother, by her pressing 
inquiries, obtained the secret of his hopeless love for Julia. 
The fond mother, with tears, and almost on her knees, besought 
the compassion of the fair damsel for her only son, and the 
grandparents also advocated his cause. They thought him rich 
and a gentleman, and that it would be an excellent match for 
Julia. Overcome by their entreaties, and imagining the misery 
of wedding one she did not love might be designed by Heaven 
as her punishment, for trifling with the affection of the only 
man for whom she ever cherished any real tenderness, she de- 
termined to reveal the whole truth of her heart and feelings to 
Mrs. Hopkins, and be guided by her advice in the disposal of 
her hand. 

Their tears flowed unrestrainedly while they alternately prais- 
ed and bewailed George, and Julia’s sorrow was softened by 
the pity of his mother, and her reiterated assurances that she 
forgave her, and did not believe her fickleness had had any ef- 
fect in making him expose himself to danger anid death. Mrs. 
Hopkins was a good, sensible, plain-spoken woman, with scarce 
a tincture of romance io her temper. She did not at all ap- 
prove of Julia’s wish to devote the remainder of her life to 
consuming grief and useless repining. ‘No, no, my dear girl,’ 
said she, ‘it will never do. Had George lived, it would have 
been mv pride and happiness to have seen you his wife ;—but 
Providence has ordered otherwise. He died while in dis- 
charge of his duty, and it is our duty to be still, and even bless 
the Power that has afflicted us. You have cause for sorrow 
and regret, but not despair ; and if you can only not hate Ed- 
ward, I think you had better marry him. Nothing will so soon 
or certainly restore your tranquillity, as the knowledge that the 
indulgence of grief is incompatible with your duties.’ 

Julia, although her heart rebelled against the advice, finally 
yielded to this reasoning, and consented, on the ensuing day, 
to admit a visit from Edward, whom she had never seen since 
they parted in the porch. As the hour drew near, she became 
so agitated that her grandmother, fearing she would not support 
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the interview, told her she had better retire, and she would 
make an excuse to Edward. Julia was thankfully obeying, 
when the docr of their little parlor suddenly opened, and ere 
the good graidmother could begin her apology, Julia, with a 
wild shriek, as she uttered the name of ‘George !’ sprang for- 
ward and sunk lifeless on his bosom. It was George Hopkins 
—though pale and emaciated, he was there ; and when Julia re- 
vived and met his smile of forgiveness and love, though her tears 
flowed like rain, they were not those of sorrow. At this crisis 
Edward entered the apartment: the eyes of the suitors met, 
and, for a moment, it would have been difficult for the most 
skilful interpreter of emotions, to decide on the causes of those 
powerful feelings that seemed almost to annihilate Edward, 
whom his rival regarded with the fixed expression of pity and 
contempt. There was the paleness of horror, the quivering of 
fear, the flush of shame, and shrinking of conscious guilt, ming- 
led with something like a ray of wild joy, in the countenance 
and demeanor of Edward ; till, recovering as from a trance, he 
uttered the singie exclamation of ‘O God!’ and rushed from 
the room, while the trembling grandmother followed, to beg he 
would not hang himself, as perhaps Julia might yet be prevailed 
on to marry him. 

‘Be calm, my own love,’ whispered George, pressing the 
pale girl closer to his bosom, * Edward will never trouble you 
more.’ 

It was Edward who had wounded George. While the latter 
was returning from the pursuit of the.enemy he encountered 
the former, leisurely proceeding to join Macomb, and ardently 
hoping that all danger would be passed before he arrived. They 
met alone, the one burning with jealousy, the other with envy. 
High words soon ensued, and to some severe sarcasms of 
George, Edward replied by a discharge from his rifle. George 
fell, and, struck with sudden remorse and fear, Edward fled, 
without stopping to examine whether the wound he had inflict- 
ed was mortal. A farmer residing in the vicinity soon discov- 
ered George, faint from pain and loss of blood, but still sensible, 
and, with the assistance of his wife, removed him to their dwell- 
ing. George never believed his wound a mortal one, and he 
formed the design of keeping his situation a secret from his 
friends, letting them suppose him dead, to discover what effect 
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it would have upon Julia. Accordingly he offered his host a 
reward to be silent on the subject of his guest; the physician 
was also entreated not to betray him, and the woman, being one 
of those rare females who manage no person’s business save 
their own, was not tempted to disclose the secret in order to 
obtain another as important; and George actually passed near 
three months in that retired place without having his story dis- 
covered. As soonas he was sufficiently recovered, he hasten- 
ed home, as his conscience had smitten him for the anxiety he 
had inflicted on his parents, by concealing his ‘safety ; but after 
they had embraced him again and again, and heard his reasons 
for concealment, they both declared that he had done right, that 
all their sorrows were repaid, and they blessed God, that they 
had been spared those thoughts of vengeance towards Edward 
Baring which, had they known their son’s sufferings and danger, 
they might have cherished. Mrs. Hopkins then related the 
history of Julia’s affection and grief, and George would not be 
detained from her another moment. 

Every reader, whether Yankee or not, will easily guess the 
marriage and felicity of the lovers from the sequel of the tale ; 
and to his or her imagination I shall leave the description of the 
wedding, dresses, ceremonies, &c.; and every fair young lady 
will doubtless arrange the particulars in as good style as she in- 
tends her own bridal ceremonies shall be conducted. But for 
the encouragement of those young men who have no hope of 
legacies, to help them forward in the world, I will just mention 

George Hopkins sueceeded very well without any. By 


the steady exertion and improvement of his talents and industry, 


he has become one of the richest farmers in the county of 
-, isnow a member of the Legislature of Vermont, and 
has beeri:talked of as a candidate for Congress. 

Edward Baring left his home the next day after he had fled 
from Captain Ware’s, and has never returned. The last infor- 
mation that could with certainty be relied on respecting his pro- 
gress, reported him engaged with a company of adventurers in 
the province of Texas; but a rumor has lately reached his 
friends that he was killed in the attack made by the Mexican 
troops on that lawless settlement. It was the misfortune of 
Edward, that his friends mistook his character ; and their en- 
deavors to force him into a station for which neither his abilities 
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nor habits had qualified him, was the cause of his ruin. Had 
his good aunt, instead of aspiring to make her nephew a great 
man, given him a farm, with the condition that he must be its 
cultivator, he would doubtless have lived a very indolent, con- 
tented, happy sort of life, and died with the reputation of a 
good sort of man ; and even with his talents, which were, perhaps, 
about mediocre, had he been from childhood judiciously trained, 
habituated to exertion and self-command, he might have obtain- 
ed a respectable station among the learned, and been a useful 
man. But where there is neither the light of soul nor mind, 
neither genius nor energy, let not the fond parent and doting 
relative flatter themselves that the object of their solicitude and 
bounty, will ever become distinguished. 
EpITor. 


HINTS ABOUT HELP. 


Servants seldom keep the secrets of the family in which they 
live, be those secrets of ever so much importance ; and it usu- 
ally makes servants arrogant and unfaithful, to be entrusted with 
a confidence which they can turn to the disadvantage of their 
employers. 

The servants of one family are usually intimate witlrthose of 
many families—and there is a clanship among them all, a fellow- 
feeling, which makes them intimate at once. No kindness on 
the part of their employers can make servants forego this com- 
panionship with their equals. 

It is atax which the rich must pay for their exemption from 
labor, to endure the vexations which those who perform this 
service will inflict upon them. And no person must expect, at 
the same time, to be freed from both labor and care. 

*52 
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THE LOVE LETTER. 


The full-orb’d moon 

In regal splendor proudly tracked the sky— 

And the fair laughing flowers of early June 

Slept, fann’d by zephyr as he floated by; 

The night was hushed and beautifully clear, 
As though enchantment late had wandered there, 
And left her charm unbroken—so profound 

The deep tranquillity that reigned around. 


Close to an open casement, which o’erhung 
This quiet scene, there pensively sat one, 
Who gazed not on the loveliness thus flung 
Over the earth heneath—but sad and lone 
Held converse with her soul. 


She was not fair ; 
Beauty had set no impress on her brow, 
Nor genius shed his heaven-caught lustre there ; 
Yet one there was who loved her, and whose vow 
Was met with all that tenderness which dwells 
Only in woman’s heart—those fancy spells 
That poets dream of. 4 


Now within her hand 
She clasped a letter; every line was scan’d 
By the pure moon-beams round her brightly thrown ; 
She murmured half aloud, in love’s own tone, 
His last and dearest words; her warm tears fell 
Upon that line, and dimmed the name she loved so well. 


‘Coase not to think of me ’—yet once again 
She read, then answered in this heart-felt strain. 


I could not hush that constant theme : 
Of Hope and reverie ; i 

For every day and nightly dream 

Whose lights across my dark brajn gleam, 
Is filled with thee. 
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I could not bid those visions spring 

Less frequently ; 
For each wild phantom which they bring, 
Moving along on fancy’s wing, 

But pictures thee. 


I could not stem the vital source 

Of thought, or be 
Compelled to check its whelming force, 
As ever, in its onward course, 

It tells of thee. 


I could not, dearest! thus control 
My destiny, 
Which bids each new sensation roll, 
Pure from its fountain in my soul, 
To life and thee. 
Morna. 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 


Man dieth !—’Tis the sure the common doom; 
Each step of life leads onward to the tomb, 
There’s not a day, an hour unmarked by death ; 
On every breeze is borne some parted breath ; 
Each night is burdened with the mourners’ sighs, 
Each rising sun is watched by weeping eyes; 
* Yet faint the grief this common doom imparts, 
Till the Destroyer knocks at our own hearts, 
And summons from the circle where we ’ve moved, 
The good, the cherished, the revered, the loved ! 


b Nor human wisdom may Heaven’s purpose scan, 
; Which from its service takes the faithful man— 
Plucks the pure taper from this world of night, 
To set a star in yonder realms of light. 
Eriror. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hale—I am perfectly aware that my subject is not al- 
together suitable for a literary publication ; but as the tendency 
of your Magazine is to conduce to the good order and well-be- 
ing of the foaily in every department, I have penned a few 
lines, hoping that they will call forth remarks from others upon 
the popular though humble subject of ‘ ill-qualified domestics ; ’ 
and, if this page does not harmonize with the tone of the other 
pages, yet I think all will allow, that in common conversation 
my theme stands third on the list of all-engrossing topics, giv- 
ing freedom only to money and the weather. It is rare to be 
many moments in the company of ladies without hearing ques- 
tions and answers, complaints and condolence, upon the degen- 
eracy of servants ; and it is certainly a serious evil, which calls 
loudly for reform. It subjects us continually to perplexities 
and provocations, which irritate and try the temper even of the 
most patient ; and household cares, which should be a source 
of pleasure, become from this cause an intolerable burden. 
This ought not so to be ; and as no effect can exist without a 
cause, let us look a few moments at this subject, and haply we 
may detect it. Do we not, as housekeepers, in part make the 
evil, which we deprecate ? The present system of female ed- 
ucation has this tendency. No painsare spared to cultivate the 
intellect, and produce an intelligent and accomplished lady ; but 
not so the useful. Many a wife assumes the care of a family, 
whose education, expensive though it was, had not the least 
bearing upon domestic duties, and such an one, equally unquali- 
fied to act or to direct, is consequently entirely dependent upon 
domestics for any degree of home comforts, arising from a well- 
ordered and systematic family. _ And servants, feeling their im- 
portance, are tempted to exercise that power, which, in a de- 
gree, the ignorance of their employers gives them—calling forth 
feelings of arrogance and self-conceit, and leading them to de- 
mand what they please for their labor, well knowing that it can- 
not be dispensed with, let the expense be what it may. Hence 
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one of the causes of the present high price of wages—as many 
will give any sum, however exorbitant, rather than undertake 
cares of which they feel themselves wholly incompetent, or, 
perchance, expose their ignorance to their husbands, who usu- 
ally, when they place a wife at the head of their family, consider 
it as a matter of course that they are qualified to discharge its 
duties. And every mother, who marries her daughter, know- 
ing to the contrary, is guilty of an act of deception—is she not ? 

In our land, all economy is better understood than the econ- 
omy of time ; and, if heads of families were willing to study 
this, and plan for those who labor for them, the work that is 
now performed by two or three, would be better done by one. 
One hour in the morning, in the kitchen, by one thus qualified 
to direct, would be redeemed thrice over, not only by the actu- 
al saving of work, but by a more valuable saving of our patience, 
temper, and quiet. 

Another cause of this evil of which we are speaking, arises 
from our treatment of domestics. We appeal only to their lower 
feelings ; and, in securing their services, if their acquisitiveness 
can be satisfied consistently with our own, it is enough. They 
have been so long treated as merely mercenary beings, that they 
themselves are scarely conscious of any higher motive of ac- 
tion. Would the experiment not be worth trial of a different 
course of treatment ? showing them that we realize our mutual 
dependence, and that we believe them actuated by grateful and 
conscientious principles, as well as by selfish ones. We cannot 
expect to call forth the higher powers of action in their natures, 
unless we exhibit these in our treatment of them; and whilst 
we were using the means of improving and elevating their 
character, we should be securing our own domestic interests. 
Whilst we tzeat them as beings of a lower order are we consist- 
ent in expecting the display of virtues of the highest order— 
even which we ourselves do not pretend to—such as inexhaust- 
ible patience, and perfect forbearance, and respectful deport- 
ment, even uniler the most wayward treatment ? If we would 
remedy this evil, let us first begin upon ourselves, and perhaps 
the reform would be as wide-spreading as the most sanguine 
could desire. 

Respectfully, 
E. L. E. 
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ORPHANS. 


‘And a father to the fatherless "— 


Was part of a petition that sounded in my ears, and was 
pondered in my heart, atleast every sabbath morning during 
many years of my childhood. I know not whether it was the 
sublimity of the thought, my ignerance of the way, or my in- 
terest in the case that made me always heedless, of the remain- 
ing part of the prayer. ‘ Wilt thou be the widow’s God, and a 
father to the fatherless,’ was always in my mind till the solemn 
ascriptions of praise ‘to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ’ interrupted my meditations upon the promise the almost 
literal fulfilment of which I never for once doubted. 

The days of implicit faith are over. The ways of God seem 
less mysterious and hidden ; but nought will obliterate from my 
mind the privations, the friendlessness, homelessness of the or- 
phan’s lot. The little social privileges—the pleasures planned 
—the tenderness—the paternal pride—the forethought that ope- 
rates for the interest, the happiness and respectability of the 
children, would show by the power of contrast the isolation and 
hopelessness of the fatherless. A great many small matters are 
of vast consequence in the minds of children and youth. So 
far as they influence the feelings and assist in forming the char- 
acter, they are of consequence. To be suvservient to the wish- 
es of those no older than ourself, produces a kind of despera- 
tion in the mind of an independent turn, ora feeling of inferiority 
ina timid one. What is worse, none but a parent would be likely 
to touch these kindly feelings, and that self-control so necessa- 
ry to the perfection of the youthful character, and so difficult to 
be acq uiredin after life. Cold precept cannot inspire it. It must 

be friendly reproof, and friendly encouragement, and frequent and 
friendly exhibition of the consequences of violation, and the 
cheerful effects of equanimity, and of ‘ doing as one would be 
done by.’ To be taught how to love and be loved, is the priv- 
ilege of a child amidst brothers and sisters. To refrain from 
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wrong through fear, andto do right from necessity, although 
as ahabit is worth something, will never be an abiding principle. 
To be responsible for shelter, food and clothing—a common 
school-education and a knowledge of some business, that should 
be equal to self-support, is a great deal, and perhaps as much 
as ought to be required of a kinsman or guardian, who may have 
a large and numerous family of his own. But who shall study 
out the adaptation of employment to character, and cultivate 
those habits of thought and feeling that a father in the midst of 
his family would have done ? It is painful for a wife to have 
the heartfelt mourning for a dying husband intruded upon by i 
considerations so selfish as ‘what shall I eat ?’ ‘ wherewithal 
shall I be clothed ?’ but not less painful to add ‘ must the ties of : 
brotherhood be severed?’ ‘ must my children forego that men- 
tal cultivation that it was their father’s highest earthly anticipa- 
tion to give them?’ Many a professional man and man of busi- 
ness leaves a family little besides his blessing, and the hope that 
‘God will be the widow’s God, and a father to the fatherless.’ 
None will suppose with a child that there is to be some spe- 
cial manifestation of divine power for the benefit of the widow 
and orphan ; but many may forget that Christians are the exec- 
utors of the will of Heaven upon earth. The spirit of the 
gospel, co-operating with the common feelings of humanity, are 
to fulfil many of the most precious promises of the bible. The 
pious have looked abroad upon the earth, and discovered a thick 
moral darkness overshadowing the nations. Their religion and 
the ordinary feelings of benevolence almost equally proclaim, 


rh 


‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel.’ That reveals ae 
a sun of righteousness to illume the whole world, principles of ie 4 
action which will renovate the most wretched degradation and Pe 
depravity, and faith that asserts a pardon for sin, and points to ate 


‘immortality and eternal life.’ Feeling this, system has been aa, 
adopted, men have prepared and offered th-mselves, every A 
thing done to sustain them ; for ‘ the knowledge of the Lord is 
to cover the earth.’ Those who are interested in religious in- 
struction in cities, have seen the difficulty of securing attend- 
ance, and have built free churches, and employed clergymen ; 
for ‘tne poor must have the gospel preached unto them.’ The 
most strenuous exertions are making in every part of our coun- “te 
try to sustain the regular exhibition of religious truth ; for ¢ faith k, 
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comes by hearing.’ Bible societies are formed—a copy is 
sent into every family; for ‘the word of God is the word ’ that 
is to slay all error. The same benevolence, the same faith and 
the same system would fulfil in the same degree the promise con- 
cerning the orphan. Whatever may be done in cities, there is 
no other provision in the vast country for them than that which 
is made for those, who are too sick, too indolent, or too foolish 
to work. By common consent, the intelligent orphan, however 
poor and friendless, is never sent there. 

Our citizens have done nobly for mauvy of our institutions. 
They deserve much praise, although what has been. done is ina 
manner that the rich may get their education cheap, rather than 
the poor may have it at all. It is not brought within their reach, 


unless they have parents to assist them. To endow a few or- 


han scholarships in each of our institutions, is a fit subject for 
laidation. It is certainly worthy the consideration of Chris- 
tians, and those who are about making bequests. The regrets 
of many a dying father would be less pungent—the sighs of 
widowed mothers would be less heart-rending were it so—and at 
the same time, while all the necessary inducements would be 
held out, and all the necessary restraints would be imposed, the 
orphan, who has an aptitude to study, would feel that the same 
bright path was before him as others—he would have also the 
consciousness of enjoying the privilege of an American citizen, 
without feeling that subserviency of opinion and demeanor that 
private benefactions inspire, and without that jumbling of knowl- 
edge and ignorance—that mingling of self-complacency and 
distrust, so repulsive to the feelings of the well-disciplined and 
systematically educated. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE FLOWERS. 


How is the book of Nature filled 
With lessons that we all may learn! 

What precious precepts are instilled, 
As each successive page we turn! 


I love to walk at dawn of day, 

With open eye, and ear, and heart, 
To list to what the flowers say, 

And learn the lessons they impart. 


For flowers have a voice for me— 
They many a holy lesson teach— 
And happier, surely, should I be, 
If I but learned and practised each. 


The fragrant Herb on which I tread, 
Although I crush it to the ground, 
Will, as it raises up its head, 
With incense strew the air around. 


Thus I am taught, forgiveness should, 
At all times, in my heart abound; 
And that for evil greater good 
Should ever in return be found. 


J marked the Lilies as they grow, 
Profusely scattered o’er the vale, 

And as the zephyr’s o’er them blow, 
Their fragrance scents the evening gale. 


Who clothed them in that robe of white, 
And set them mid those leaves of green ? 

Who gives them dew, and air, and light? 
For lilies toil not, neither spin. 


*Twas God who made and clothed them so, 
Hung each upon its graceful stem; 
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The Language of the Flowers. 


And kings, in all their glittering show, 
Are not arrayed like one of them. 


The Snow-drop rears its little head, 
The beautiful but pallid thing ! 
First offspring of the flower-bed, — 

And earliest messenger of spring. 


It is not there among the flowers, 

When summer skies are bright and warm, 
But comes in spring’s uncertain hours, 

Like a kind friend who braves the storm. 


The Violet, with azure eye, 

Says, ‘Strive not in the world to shine; 
Far from its vain allurements fly, 

And let humility be thine.’ 


The Daisy, with its velvet leaf, 
Its rays of purple, disk of gold, 
Says, ‘I am glorious, but yet brief; 
In me a type of life behold.’ 


The Grass, which in the morn is green, 
And groweth up, how bright and gay! 
But in the evening it is seen 
Cut down, and withering away. 


And as the soft winds o’er it pass, 
It whispers, ‘ Come and learn of me, 
For thou may’st wither like the grass, 
And be cut down as suddenly.’ 


Each flower has language in its bloom, 
And when it withers, droops and dies, 
It says, ‘ You hasten to the tomb ; 


Prepare for death—be early wise !;’ 
Mary E. Gooup. 
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THE COUNTRY LYCEUM : 
OR, NATURAL AND NECESSARY DISTINCTIONS IN COMPACT 


SOCIETY. 
{By a Rationalist.} 


CuapTer II.* 


I lingered a little after the company retired, to hear the com- 
ments of the two ladies, after the resignation of this bantling, 
as Mrs. Local termed it, to its nursing fathers. 

‘I think our little scheme succeeds, thus far, quite beyond 
my anticipation,’ remarked Mrs. Local. 

‘And I would cheerfully say amen, with all my heart,’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Rambler, ‘ but I cannot do it in faith, nothing 
doubting.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired the other. ‘ All whom I hear speak 
of it seem pleased with the plan, though I confess but few ap- 
pear to understand what is suited to our circumstances and at- 
tainments.’ 

‘ And still fewer care what is good for us,’ said Mrs. Ram- 
bler. ‘ The display of sel/—the primary gorgon we wished to 
destroy—is every where the motive power for promoting the 
association.’ 

‘Yet you do not despair that it will, nevertheless, move on’ 
—I observed. 

‘That, sir, isas the case may be, said she. The axe is 
laid at the root, or if you prefer, the beetle at the fulcram—or 
Sampson, with his giant arm and eyeless head, has got his 
hands upon the pillars.’ 

‘You give me choice of metaphors,’ I replied; ¢ but what is 
your liceral apprehension ?’ 

‘In the first place,’ she replied, ‘ it has caused a sensation al- 
together beyond its native influence, and has been the general 


* Concluded from page 582. 
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M | topic of conversation for these two weeks; and I confess, when s 
i | I listen to the comments made by young persons, upon the prop- K 
i Ositions here agitated, I greatly regret that they should lose a 

i source of information so well adapted to their capacities. But t 
y | prematurity is not its more fatal symptom, though, perhaps, the u 
i generator of the others ; since these young men, fancying the . 
H | thing is to be popular and make a noise, wish to have it christ- ¢ 
i | ened with a goodly name, and to be themselves made its : 
iE sponsors. ‘They are shocked that women should be found so 

i far out of ‘their sphere,’ as the bringing forth such a literary 


i delicacy that ladies should presume to speak in presence of men, 
i | upon subjects so learned and consequently so masculine, even 
{ | in their own parlors. It proceeds from these apprehensions, 
H | and not from the narrowness of our rooms, that they contrived 
iq to get the meetings transferred to the common hall ; where, by 
1 making it a matter of form to rise and address the chairman for 
leave to speak, &c., they intend precluding the possibility of fe- 
males attempting it. They will succeed, and then adopt de- 
‘' clamatory speeches, which will drive every lady from the hall. 
| In six weeks this precocious child will be in its dotage. And 
i | those wise men, last week so ready to adopt it, with great self- 
: complacency will depose that they ‘‘ foresaw the same from the 
ij | beginning.”” We are not prepared for such things ; they may 
s do well enough in cities and old places ; we are toonew! We 
I have hardly began to learn.’ 

H ‘You are too young to grow older, and too new to become 
| stale, which,’ I replied, ‘ is a truly deplorable state.’ 

if ‘I have chastised myself, my dear sir, to submission, if not 
B | to meek resignation. It was a hopeful child ; alas, that it should 
i so prematurely perish.’ 

a ‘ Dear Mrs. R.,’ said Mrs. Local, ‘ you must not despair, 
nor remit exertion : you know that but for you it could not have 
been, if you forsake it, it cannot continue.’ 

‘I know that it will not continue,’ answered the other, ‘ yet it 
shall not perish through any remissness of mine ; but we shall 
see if after being girdled withso many formalities, how long it can 
inspire life, and whether even Mrs. Wolstoncraft, herself, would 

ssess the confidence to stand forth in its defence. Be assur- 
ed that the frigid, fiery, and formal debates of these speech- 


} monster must imply. Equally shocking is it to their sense of 
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spouting students will disperse their audience, themselves being 
left to cut at each other without caution or care.’ 

The succeeding meeting, however, was duly announced ‘at 
the hatl ;’ a salutatory address to be delivered by O. M., Esq., 
upon the nature, use and conduct of Lyceums, to be succeed- 
ed by a debate between Dr. W. and Mr. P., a young Law stu- 
dent, upon the expediency or utility of giving to females a clas- 
sical or learned education.’ 

‘The hall was filled. The ladies listened for the first five 
minutes to the origin of Lyceums ;—the specific import of the 
term, &c. &c., when it ‘seemed to be just like a sermon!’ of 
course, uninteresting. Comments of this character were whis- 
pered over, to the end of that act. Then up rose the gladia- 
tors, the chairman having sounded forth ‘ the highly interesting 
question concerning the fit education and proper sphere of wo- 
man.’ A question termed, though not stated by any definite 
form or limits. The advocate for the exaltation of the fair 
commenced, as in duty bound, by high encomiums upon the 
surprising talents of females, considering the cruelly narrow 
limits to which their education had been confined! loudly la- 
menting the sad wrong woman had ever received at the hand of 
heartless man! simply, as it seemed, on account of a more 
delicate physical organization ; as if he rated that half divine 
creature—that finest work of God, by the same standard as an 
horse, or anox! Three cheers! general laugh as a chorus. 

His opponent then rising with the most profound bow to the 
ladies, that biped standing admitted, commenced,— 

‘God forbid that J for a moment, even for argument’s sake, 
should call in question the sweet, the angelic powers of the 
finest, fairest work of creation! No, who, that has a heart to 
feel, could a moment stoop to such savage brutality! No, the 
only question at issue is for what intent has nature so bountifully 
endowed woman with these divine attributes, and by what de- 
scription of culture they may bring forth their richest harvest 
of fruits? I had almost said that she is, as she came from the 
hands of her Maker, too perfect to admit of human culture! A 
sweetly soothing, tranquillizing charmer! sent into» this wilder- 
ness, to wretched man to bind up his broken heart, to dissipate 
his gloomy sorrows, and restore sweet tranquillity after seasons 
of harassing labors, overewrought by anxious cares, and dis- 
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tracting solicitude, and soul-oppressing thought! It vastly con- 
cerns us to cherish, above all things, these kind and tender 
sympathies by all possible accessories in our power. Will this 
all-soothing gentleness be augmented by manly vigor of intel- 
lect ? Will the bringing her into the battle-field of knotty syl- 
logisms or wordy gladiators promote this happy destined end of 
her existence ? If it will, 1 also must give my voice in favor 
of the decision of my able opponent. But until that can be 
made to appear I must beg to doubt.’ 

After this manner the combatants puffed steamed speeches at 
each other, without fixing a single point of argument, or distinct- 
ly marking any desirable acquirement for the female character, 
until the ladies, growing weary with being puffed where no 
compliment admitted appropriation by any individual, began to 
withdraw. 

The reports of committees proclaimed the proposed regula- 
tions for future meetings, and got them voted into statutes. 
Thus the third meeting closed, and the zeal of many had 
subsided ; the novelty was no more; yet the next meeting 
was well attended, though many began to murmur that Dr. W. 
and his opposers and adherents afforded no one else opportunity 
for speech. Regulations were voted for rectifying the abuse of 
privilege ; yet zeal, often outrunning decorum, set rules at defi- 
ance, violations of which induced remonstrance, and retort, &c. 
&c. Our clergymen found that they were wasting precious 
time, and the good house-wives could find nothing interesting to 
them. Mrs. R. went a journey for a few weeks, und before 
her return the Lyceum had expired. And the persons who in 
its glory would have claimed its parentage, now discovered that 
they had foreseen its fate from the beginning. 

The potent charm of exclusiveness was, however, essential- 
ly marred and weakened. The defunct Lyceum afforded mat- 
ter for conversation for several social parties ; but vanity had 
entrenched herself in fastnesses too powerful to be at once 
broken. 

‘ No one, it is presumed, will refer any of these remarks to 
the natural and necessary distinctions in society that inevitably 
arise from the nature of circumstances in all large cities, where 
men closely congregate ; and where extensive operations in 
manufactories, arts, science and commerce, producing great va- 
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rieties in talents, tastes and pursuits, and where, of course, ev- 
ery degree of progress in human attainments is formed. In 
such situations people are naturally attracted to each other by 
identity of thought and feeling; in perfect accordance with the 
homely adage that ‘ birds of a feather flock together.’ Men of 
wealth are or may be men of leisure; in goodly proportion 
they are persons of education or refined classic taste. Upon 
these principles of attraction associations are formed, and by 
these powers they adhere, not resting on any repulsive power, 
or exclusiveness. In these circumstances are no counteracting 
forces to sunder the union. Some score of people may thus 
collect at a dinner table, and continue the feast of reason, rhyme 
or ragout to whatever hour the spirit moves, and nothing is in- 
terrupted in its course. 

But suppose a number of active business men to be mingled 
here, whose several avocations have each its allotted hour of re- 
currence, and the dinner, by vote of company, or some other 
incident is postponed some hours, what is such man to do? If 
politeness, pride, or appetite, compel his stay, is he not neces- 
sarily miserable by the apprehension of disappointment to some 
valued patron, or important agent, or profitable customer, and 
not unlikely delay may derange a dozen regularly returning suc- 
cessive engagements—a ship may sail, which should carry out 
important orders, &c. &c. A man so situated is manifestly no 
fit companion for a club of men of Jeisure. 

But men of business having their hours divided into active, 
sedative and holy day time, naturally coalesce ; tradesmen, me- 
chanics and other laborers, whose time admits like divisions, 
and whose occupations beget like tastes, are subject to like in- 
fluences ; they are drawn together by common principles. All 
this is natural and expedient—in this there is no exclusion. 

Men of letters, possessing more leisure than wealth, and 
whom extended knowledge renders fit associates for men of va- 
rious tastes, are properly enough by specific attraction, drawn 
into association with the wealthy ; yet is the combination rather 
a commingling than coalesence. High fashion is sustained only 
by large pecuniary supplies, and there must be an incongruity 
in associations that cannot assimilate in externals as well as taste. 
Such are circular divisions, not perfect circles. And whenever 
the unreflecting children of vanity attempt to circumscribe 
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themselves by artificial lines of distinction, where no specific 
difference exists, they act upon principles of repulsion, which, 
not existing in nature, can only be maintained upon the system of 
cutting, which in a dispersed population inevitably cuts off all 
society. 

How the distinction of genteel is to be made out, or made 
intelligible, or to be maintained between a man selling cloth by 
the single bale, and one selling by the single piece, appears to 
the logician no easy task—if the time of both is engrossed in 
business, and the mind absorbed in cares. 

If there be, in our country, any distinction of gentility sep- 
arate from refinement of taste, it seems that it must consist in 
that degree of independence, and disengagemeni of business 
affairs which gives one the command of his time. Wealth, be- 
ing power, may, perhaps, properly dub a man gentleman ; but 
a man whose whole time and heart are necessarily and very 
suitably occupied in attention to his imperative indispensable 
concerns, can never be an habitually congenial associate for men 
of general information, of leisure, ease, amusement and taste. 

But all the ambitious, aspiring attempts of the industrious, 
drudging citizen to creep up intoa niche he is wholly unquali- 
fied to fill, atnong persons of elevated sentiment, and the nu- 
merous sacrifices of ease, comfort and quiet, sink into equality, 
when compared with the vain attempts of village matrons and 
maidens to ape what they imagine to be the fashions of city 
gentility ; attempting, by cutting exclusiveness, to establish a 
circle more genteel than the rest, where no distinct difference 
actually exists. The ridiculousness of the thing is peculiarly 
forcible in a village where the whole population, of every sex, 
age, occupation and profession does not number sufficient for 
a fashionable party! Where one is unable to collect a party 
both numerous and ‘ select,’ as well as exclusive, it cannot be 
counted genteel. 

We would have all people, who are anxious to appear what 
they are not, think upon the observation made by Lord Ches- 
terfield, upon driving some miles out of his way, in a journey, 
to call upen an author of some celebrity, who had rendered 
himself independent by his literary labors, and, accordingly, 

ton the gentleman. ‘He spent the whole time I was with 

im,’ says he, ‘in talking of his family! his wines, &c. a fool- 
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ish fellow, I had no patience with his vanity : did he think that 
I would have driven out of my: way to call upon gent'emen ?’ 

This anecdote is an illustration of the mistaken policy as well 
as absurdity of affectation in all its operations ; which, Dr. 
Johnson says, ‘ though she has the laudable desire to please, is 
sure to fail, because the ass’s ears will contrive somewhere to 
peep out from under the lion skin drawn over.’ 

A young lady, daughter of a country farmer, having returned 
home from a six month’s finishing of education at a fashionable 
boarding-school, finds ‘every thing in the house so clumsy, 
rusty, and old-fashioned, that she cannot endure the sight. She 
feels really scandalized by the manners of the house and all 
within it. ‘She cannot possibly invite, as she longs to do, one 
of the young ladies from the metropolis with whom she became 
so intimate at school, to spend any time with her, not until, at 
least, the drawing-room,’ (that is, a small, plain, snug parlor) 
‘and one chamber can be made decent by being completely fitted 
up with furniture equally elegant with that they have in the city.’ 

But having at length wrought up the vanity of the mother, and 
the mother wrought upon the patience of the father till he can 
no longer resist, and the two indispensable apartments, being 
completely re-organized, and Miss La Roche—to save the ex- 
pense of a month’s board—condescends to waste a summer 
month with her, then commences her system of lady opera- 
tions. She must endeavor to find company sufficiently respect- 
able to invite to call upon Miss La Roche. As to their neigh- 
bors, they are not to be thought of, ‘it would be mortifying be- 
yond degree to return a call and find nothing to sit upon but 
plain, old-fashioned windsor chairs ! and for the world she would 
not have Miss La Roche suppose that she was herself in habits 
of intimacy with such common vulgar people ! 

Thus are all her former associates cut at a single stroke ; except, 
perhaps, one or two young ladies, who having also enjoyed the 
elevation of this super-finishing of education, must be recog- 
nised, and certain young gentlemen, members of college. 
These half dozen, collected from as many villages, constitute 
the éleve at Almack’s in the little village of C., with perhaps 
now and then the admission of some untaught daughter of a 
wealthy old farmer, who has had the polishing of a month in 
town, while her father was member of the legislature. 
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While the common-sense country youth, of diligent habits 
and decent manners, with whom Miss L. was bred, and 
for whose society alone she is fitted, all their tastes, man- 
ners and habits, being formed by the circumstances and associ- 
ates among which they grew up, finding themselves excluded, 
are not wanting in various devices to counteract and disturb the 
felicity of this imaginary ‘ respectable circle,’ by fomenting jeal- 
ousies, scandal and discord of every description. 

At length Miss L., wearied with her dignified solitude, makes 
a visit to town, though Miss La Roche appears to have forgot- 
ten her. She, however, succeeds in finding her out ; Miss La 
Roche does not immediately recognise her. But at length, find- 
ing her out, is ‘ vastly ashamed to have forgotten her; but one 
makes so many acquaintances at school that are never thought 
of afterwards ; yet she did not think to forget Miss L. ! where 
does she lodge ? will certainly do herself the pleasure to call 
upon her.’ 

After a week she calls at the hotel, when certain Miss L. 
will be out, leaves a splendid card; Miss L. returns this call. 
‘When do you leave the city ?? Miss La Roche inquires. Is 
really very sorry that she cannot make a longer stay ; and ex- 
ceedingly regrets that her parents being out of town, and her- 
self boarding out, she is compelled to deny herself the gratifi- 
cation of having her more with herself, but will certainly do 
herself the pleasure of calling to take a walk with her, and 
show her some of the lions, &c. &c. 

Miss L., before she leaves town, calls to bid her dear friend 
farewell. Miss La Roche, the servant says, is not at home, 
though Miss L. discovers her peeping through the window shut- 
ter as she leaves the house. Thus closes the eternal friendship 
of the boarding-school. 

Miss L. finding respectable associates but rather unsocial, en- 
deavors to attract back her former companions: not well suc- 
ceeding, she flits from village to village in pursuit of her select 
few, who all seem to have turned their attention to other ob- 
jects ; and it is soon discovered that Miss L. has been a long 
while upon the stage of observation, and must be bordering 
upon the territory of old maids! So she, poor thing, is con- 
strained to return to her humble employments, in the place 
where she might, by affability and discreet management, have 
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engaged the heart and hand of some suitable youth, and presided 
at a table surrounded by some half dozen laborers and as many 
chubby, curly-headed children. The most enviable situation in 
which country people can be placed. 

Permanent aristocracy in this land can never exist, or at least 
cannot remain in particular families. As wealth shifts hands 
through enterprise and speculation, so will the influence which 
accompanies wealth. Talents and learning are also wielding a 
vast influence—and these, so far as they can be perfected by 
wealth, will follow the change of property ; but the gift of gen- 
ius is from God, and usually bestowed in a manner to mock all 
human calculation. He thus institutes an aristocracy commis- 
sioned to elevate the world of mankind, and their patent of 
nobility is beyond human power to revoke or imitate. 


A SKETCH. 


She was a woman whose unlovely youth, 

Even like a cankered rose, which none will cull, 
Had withered on the stalk ; her heart was full 
Of passions, which had found no nat’ral scope, 
Feelings, which there had grown, but ripened not; 
Desires unsatisfied, abortive hope, 

Repinings which provoke vindictive thought ; 
These restless elements forever wrought, 
Fermenting in her with perpetual stir, 

And thus her spirit to all evil moved— 

She hated men because they loved not her, 

And hated women because they were loved. 
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MSS. OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 


(From the Southern Literary Messenger.) 
LETTER I. 


And now, my dear friend, one word in your ear—in the 
sea of thine ear. With Archimedes I may cry ‘ Eveyxa. 

hy, what have you found—the philosopher’s stone? No— 
something better than that. Gyges’ ring? No. A substitute 
for bank paper? No. The elixir vite then? It is; but it is 
the elixir of eternal life. Itis that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding, and which is no more to be conceived of by 
the natural heart, than poor St. George * can be made to feel 
and taste the difference between the Italian and German music. 
It is a miracle, of which the person upon whom it is wrought 
alone is conscious—as he is conscious of any other feeling— 
e.g. whether the friendship he professes for A or B be a real 
sentiment of his heart, or simulated to serve a turn. 

God, my dear friend, hath visited me in my desolation ; in 
the hours of darkness, of sickness, and of sorrow: of that 
worst of all sickness, sickness of the heart, for which neither 
wealth nor power can find or afford a cure. May you, my dear 
friend, find it, where alone it is to be found—in the sacred vol- 
ume—in the word of God, whose power surpasseth all that hu- 
man imagination (unassisted by his grace) can conceive. I am 
now, for the first time in my life, supplied with a motive of ac- 
tion that never can mislead me—the love of God and my neigh- 
bor—because I love God. All other motives, I feel, by my 
own sad experience, in my own person, as well as in that of nu- 
merous ‘ friends,’ (so called) to be utterly worthless. God 
hath at last given me courage to confess him before men. Once 
I hated mankind—bitterly hated them—but loved (like that 
wretched man Swift) ‘John or Thomas.’ Now, my regard 
for individuals is not lessened, but my love for the race exalted 
almost to a level with that of my friends.—I am obliged to use 


* His nephew who is deaf and dumb. 
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the word. I pretend to no sudden conversion, or new or great 
lights. I have stubbornly held out, for more than a Trojan 
siege, against the goodness and mercy of my Creator. Yes— 
Troy town did not so long and so obstinately resist the confed- 
erated Greeks. But what is the wrath of the swift-footed 
Achilles to the wrath of God ? and what his speed to the venge- 
ance of Heaven? and what are these even, to the love of Jesus 
Christ. thou son of David? I had often asked, but it was not 
with sufficient humility ; or, perhaps, like the Canaanitish wo- 
man, God saw fit to try me. I sought, but not with sufficient 
diligence—at last, deserted in my utmost need, (not indeed like 
Darius, great and good—for I could command service, such as 
we too often pay to God—lip service and eye service,) deso- 
late and abandoned by all that had given me reason to think they 
had any respect and affection for me, I knocked with all my 
might. I asked for the crumbs that otherwise might be swept 
out to the dogs, and it was opened to me, the full and abundant 
treasury of his grace. When this happened I cannot tell. It 
has broken upon me like the dawn I see every morning, insen- 
sibly changing darkness into light. My slavish fears of punish- 
ment, which I always knew to be sinful, but would not put off, 
are converted into an humble hope of a seat, even if it be the 
lowest, in the courts of God. Yes, at last 1 am happy—as 
happy as man can be. Should it please God to continue his 
favor to me, you will see it—not only on my lips, but in my 
life. Should he withdraw it, as assuredly he will, unless with 
his assistance I humbly endeavor by prayer and self-denial, and 
doing of his word as well as hearing it, to obtain its continu- 
ance, mine will only be the deeper damnation. Of this danger 
I am sensible, but not afraid. I mean slavishly afraid. He 
that hath not quenched the smoking flax, who has snatched me 
as a brand from the burning, will not, 1 humbly yet firmly trust, 
cast me back into the furnace. I now know the meaning of 
words that before I repeated, but did not comprebend. I am 
no Bur’. of Balfour, but I have been, as I thought, on the 
very ve. and brink of his disease ; but I prayed to God to 
save me, and not to suffer me to fall a prey to the arts and wiles 
of Satan, at the very moment I was seeking his reconcilement. 

I am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the words of 
truth and soberness. I have thrown myself, reeking with sin, 
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on the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ his blessed Son 
and our (yes, my friend, our) precious Redeemer ; and I have 
assurance as strong as that I now owe nothing to your Bank, 
that the debt is paid—and now I love God, and with reason. I 
once hated him, and with reason too, for 1 knew not Christ. 
The only cause why I should love God is his goodness and 
mercy to me through Christ. But for this, the lion and the 
sea-serpent would not be more appalling to my imagination, 
than a being of tremendous and indefinite power, who made me 
what I am—who wanted either the will or the ability to prevent 
the existence of evil, and punishes what is inevitable. This is 
not a God, buta Devil, and all unbelievers in God tremble and 
believe in this Devil that they worship—such worship as it is, 
in his place. I have been looking over some of my marginal 
pencilled notes on Gibbon, and rubbing them out. I had 
thought to burn the book, but the Quarterly Review and Pro- 
fessor Porson have furnished the antidote to his poison, whether 
in the shape of infidelity or obscenity. See Review of Gib- 
bon’s posthumous works. 


Chains are the portion of revolted man, 
Stripes and a dungeon: and his body serves 
The triple purpose. In that sickly, foul, 
Opprobrious residence he finds them all. 
Cowper’s Task. 


God hath called me to come out from among them—worship- 
pers of Mammon or of * Moloch-homicide,’ or ‘ Chemos, the 
obscene dread of Moab’s son,* ‘ Peor his other name :’ 


‘ Lust hard by Hate,’ 


and I will come, so help me God! 

Is it madness to prefer your new house in fee simple, to a 
clay cottage, of which I am tenant at will, and may be turned 
out at a moment’s warning, and even without it, and out of 
which J know I must be turned in a few years certainly ? 

It is now midnight. May God watch over our sleep—over 
our helpless, naked condition, and protect us as well from the 
insect that carries death in his sting, as from the more feared 
but not so obvious dangers with which life is beset; and if he 
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should come this night (as come he will) like a thief, may we 
be ready to stand in his presence and plead not our merits, but 
his stripes, by whom we are made whole. 

J. R. of R. 


P. S. I was not aware of the length to which my sermon 
extends. Let me entreat you again to read Milton and Cowper. 
They prepared me for the ‘Sampson’ (as Rush would say) 
among the medicines for the soul. 

Roanoke, August 25, 1818. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Among the unfortunates of our race, there are none whose 
calamity excites more general sympathy, or awakens a deeper 
interest, than those who are deprived of the faculties which en- 
able them to hold communion with their fellow-creatures. Their 
mute appeal to our feelings is more powerful than the most el- 
oquent flow of words. 

When visiting the Institution of the Dear anp Duns, I 
was struck with a sensation of awe, as I watched on the expres- 
sive countenances of the pupils, the revealings of the internal 
being, imprisoned as it were in a dwelling from which there 
was no out-let. The thoughts and emoiions that made their 
escape, appeared to do so by some mysterious and supernatu- 
ral agency. The soul that looked forth from their eyes, seem- 
ed to me likea sad captive gazing through the bars of its pris- 
on, and excited in me the most melancholy ideas. Further ob- 
servation, however, dissipated this melancholy and replaced it 
with feelings of gratulation, as on greater familiarity with the 
pupils I discovered them to be as gay and contented as those of 
their fellow-creatures who possessed the most perfect organs of 
sense. 

Happy, thrice happy triumph of science and benevolence, 
which can thus supply the deficiences of nature and repair the 
ravages of disease. S. 
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A NIGHT PASSED IN STYRIA. 


{From Captain Basil Hall’s Schloss Hainfeld.] 


In this house, to which I am describing our visit, there is not 
a single carpet. The floors of the principal rooms are as beauti- 
fully inlaid and polished as a lady’s work table. ‘This may be 
in good taste, but what is the result of the elegant expense ? 
The cold to the feet is excessive, while the cost of such floors 
would have covered them with comfortable carpets three times 
over. Again, there is not one open fire-place in the house, ex- 
cept that in the kitchen ; but, instead of cheerful grates, as in 
England, or fire-places, with blazing logs of wood in them, as 
in Switzerland and France, they have only their wretched, |um- 
bering, ugly stoves, which heat the rooms to be sure, but in 
such a close, stuffy, breathless style, that, to our sense at least, 
comfort is out of the question. 

Moreover, whenever, in one of these houses, the door is 
opened, the company may be said to be in the open air, for ev- 
ery apartment looks into the unprotected corridor. In sum- 
mer this matters not, or matters little ; but in winter, however 
close the doors be fitted, or however thick the wood, the cold 
will pierce through. Even were it otherwise, still, in passing 
from room to room, you are necessarily exposed to the wind, 
and a certain share of the wet which is driven in. For each 
trajet we made, we were exposed to as many changes of air. 
We dined in one room—removed to the piano-forte and music 
in another—drank tea in a third—besides having to pass from 
our room after dressing for dinner, and returning to it again at 
night ; and at each of these changes of location, as they say in 
America, we had truly to make a journey ‘out of doors.’ 

In other parts of the world, when the cold becomes exces- 
sive, and the body cannot be kept warm by such fires as are to 
be found in bad inns, there remains always the resource of bed 
and blankets. At Jeast I knew a family, who, ia travelling from 
Paris to London, in the bitter winter of 1829-1830, were de- 
tained at Calais for the greater part of a day, and not being able, 
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by any quantity of fire-wood, to keep the circulation sufficient- 
ly active, magnanimously went to bed, after breakfast, and lay 
there till the steamboat was ready to start! 

This, unfortunately, you cannot do in Germany, in the whole 
range of which, so far as I have seen, and I have travelled over 
a great part of it, there is not one tolerable bed to be seen. 

The Germans are a cleanly, sober, civil, hospitable, honest 
set of people; but they have no idea whatever of how the 
night ought to be passed. Provided they get through the day 
with good faith to their neighbors, honor to their king, and de- 
votion to their pipes and priests, they seem to think that the 
other half of the twenty-four hours may be got over as if it 
formed an immaterial: portion of their time. At all events, I 
have seldom seen a German bed in which an English gentleman 
would not feel half ashamed to put one of his tired pointers af- 
ter a day’s shooting. I do not dwell on the minor discomfort 
of having no bed-posts or curtains—that one is accustomed to 
elsewhere abroad.. What I complain of is their being so insuf- 
ferably small in every one of their dimensions. 

Under you is a waving sea of wretchedly stuffed mattresses, 
or an ill-prepared sack of straw or Indian corn leaves, either of 
which is a luxury compared to that horror of horrors, a feather- 
bed—which, in nine cases out of ten, you are forced to lie (not 
to sleep) upon—and, what is unspeakably worse, instead of a 
good honest blanket or two over you, there is another of these 
abominable feather-beds. Between these two hateful affairs 
there are inserted two damp cloths called sheets, but which 
might, with more propriety, so far as size is concerned, be nam- 
ed pocket-handkerchiefs. To complete the furniture of the 
bed, there is laid over it, in the day time, a counterpane of mus- 
lin, with a showy fringe, and sometimes worked with flowers— 
a gaudy covering to the misery which lies buried beneath, ‘ like 
roses o’er a sepulchre.’ 

I would ask any single gentleman or lady, or lady and gen- 
tleman combined in wedlock, how the livelong night—as it may 
well be called, when passed in a German bed in a German win- 
ter—can possibly be arranged with comfort on such terms ? 

* * + 

Be these speculations as they may, they contribute nothing 

to help one to get through the night in Germany ; and I took 
54* 
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the liberty, when travelling, or when visiting any of the Coun- 
tess’s friends near Hairfeld, to bring my nautical resources into 
play on this important occasion; and I am sure the German 
chambermaids must have been greatly edified, as 1 could see 
they were greatly astonished, by my devices. My first opera- 
tion was to wheel, or—as castors are unknown in those remote 
regions of the globe—to drag two of the things called beds to- 
gether ; and having placed them side by side, and thus doubled 
the width of the platform I set my people to sew the sheets to- 
gether, so as to make one pair out of the two. The ponderous 
covering of a feather-bed, however, admitted of no substitute. 
When on, we were too warm ; when off, too cold. ‘Thus we 
were obliged to pass the night in a sort of perpetual ague—a 
shivering and hot fit by turns—as the feather-bed was pulled on 
or kicked off. On some occasions, indeed, by dint of much 
asking, we contrived to get, not blankets, because they are to- 
tally unknown, but heavy cotton-coverlets, which, in like man- 
ner, we sewed together ; and thus, at last, after the expenditure 
of a considerable portion of time and patience, and no small la- 
bor, a tolerable comfortable, or at all events, a less wretchedly 
uncomfortable bed was rigged out. 

As every traveller ought, of course, to have the moral im- 
provement of his fellow-creatures at heart, I made it a rule nev- 
er to undo these valuable stitches and other nocturnal arrange- 
ments on quitting any house ; but left the whole apparatus as a 
model for imitation throughout the German empire. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


‘Tis the sublime of man, 
Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves, 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole! 
This fraternizes Man, this constitutes 
Our charities and learning. But ’tis God 
3 Diffused through all that doth make all one whole. 
Coleridge. 
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MEMORANDA. 


[From the Young Ladies’ Friend.] 


Winter Crotuine.—There is one thing which is never 
sufficiently taken into account in the fashions of this country, 
and that is climate. Receiving our models from the more equa- 
ble temperature of France, they are often unsuited to the 
scorching suns of our summers, and the severe frosts of our 
winters. The English ladies set us a good example in this re- 
spect ; they always accommodate their fashions to the dripping 
skies of their moist climate, and the chilliness produced by it ; 
accordingly there never has been a wintex for thirty years, when 
muffs were not generally worn. Broadcloth suits their drizzling 
weather particularly well, and therefore habits made of it, and 
coats and cloaks to wear in carriages, are alwaysin use. Beav- 
er hats, for riding on horseback, are always in fashion for the 
same reason ; and so are coarse straw bonnets, particularly in 
the country, for an undress, and thick leather shoes for walking 
through the mud. The most delicately bred fine lady in the 
land puts on cotton stockings and thick shoes to walk out for 
exercise, and would think it very unlady-like not to be so pro- 
vided ; and on more dressy occasions, when she wears silk 
hose, she would on no account go out in cold weather without 
warm shoes, either kid lined with fur, or quilted silk shoes foxed 
with leather. ‘T’o walk out, as our young ladies do, in cold and 
wet weather with thin-soled prunella or kid shoes, would seem 
to them very vulgar; as betraying a want of suitableness, only 
to be accounted for by supposing the individual to be unable to 
provide herself with better. 


* * * 


FemaLe Frienpsuip.—The instability of girlish friend- 
ship has become a by-word in society, in consequence of young 
persons having dignified with the name of friendship the tran- 
sient juartialities that grow out of accidental circumstances. 
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There are, however, few youthful intimacies, which deserve that 
sacred name, or which are sufficiently well founded to be worth 
preserving. Whilst the judgment is unripe, the affections will 
often be misplaced ; the changes, too, which take place in the 
characters of girls, in the course of a few years, often destroy 
all ground of sympathy ; and in this case, it is better to drop 
the intimacy than to keep up any false professions and appear- 
ances. It is better to subject yourself to the charge of incon- 
stancy, than to continue an unprofitable intercourse with a per- 
son whom you have ceased to esteem. 

Let not your heart be seduced by the beauty, the blandish- 
ments, or the accomplishments of a young companion. Unless 
her principles are fixed, her aims are high, and she regards life 
as an education for eternity—unless you can sympathize with her 
in your serious moments, and talk with her of your immortal 
destiny—take her not to your bosom, give her not your confi- 
dence ; for her counsel will not strengthen your high and holy 
resolves, and when you most need her sympathy, she will fail 
you, and you will find yourself to be leaning on a broken reed. 
None but the upright in heart are capable of being true friends ; 
and none are upright who do not make a conscience of all their 
ways and learn wisdom by communion with the Father of spir- 
its. Choose your friends from among these, and you will be 
saved many disappointments. 

So much has been written on the subject of friendship, and 
so much advice has been given to young girls on the choice 
of friends, that it is useless to expatiate on it here. If you wish 
to read some excellent remarks upon it, I would refer you to 
Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘ Essay on Friendship ;’ and, though some- 
what out of fashion, Mrs. Chapone’s Letters contain much val- 
uable matter, and, with a few allowances for the different state 
of society in which they were written, may be profitably con- 
sulted by young ladies at the present day. Mrs. Sigourney, 
too, has a letter on friendship, * which you will do weil to pe- 
ruse. 

My purpose is to exhibit the defective intercourse between 
inexperienced young girls, who fall into intimacies, which do 


** Letters to young Ladies, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney,’ published b 
William Watson, Hartford. P y 
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not deserve the name of friendship, but which consume much 
time, and expose them to ill-natured observation and miscon- 
struction. 

As a specimen of what you may unconsciously subject your- 
self to, by unprofitable and uncongenial intimacies, I will here 
repeat a conversation from real life, just as it was told to me by 
one of the parties. 

‘A young lady making me a visit, we happened to speak of 
a pretty girl with whom I had observed that she passed a great 
deal of time, and whom she called her intimate friend. 1 be- 
gan as follows, ‘‘ Is Miss at school this afternoon ? ”’ 

no, she does not go to school.” 

‘ «* She has a governess at home, I suppose ? ” 

‘*¢ No ska is considered old enough to study by herself. 
They call it study, but I don’t know how much she really does 
study. Nobody hears her lessons but her brother, and | fancy 
he is as ignorant as herself. They are none of them great 
geniuses.” 

‘«¢>'Tis singular to let her go on so, at her age.” 

‘ «<Q, the reason for keeping her at home is, lest confinement 
should hurt her ; you know her spine is diseased.” 

No, I did not.”’ 

‘¢¢ What, when she is so crooked ! have you never observed 
how crooked she is. I thought everybody had observed that.” 

**T never have ; it would be a pity for her form to be spoil- 
ed, she is such a pretty girl.” 

‘<¢ Yes, most people call her pretty ; but I think her features 
ure too small, andI have often heard it remarked, that she has 
absolutely no expression at all. My mother says she will not 
be pretty when she is grown up, she has so little mind; and 
her color is quite coarse, when you come near enough to exam- 
ine it.” 

‘ Ah, poor intimate friend!’ thought I. The speaker was 
reported to be a very amiable girl, for she said all these bitter 
things in a soft tone and with a sweet smile. A discriminating 
listener would discover the black spot in her heart, in spite of 
her voice and smile ; and when youth is passed, it will no long- 
er escape any body’s notice, and she will be known for what 
she really is. 

You can always judge better of a person’s character by her 
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manner of talking with others, than by what she addresses direct- . 
ly to you, and by what she says of others, than by what she . 
says to them. A conversation like the above ought to put you 
; on your guard against any intimacy with a girl capable of it. 

x ¥ * * # * 
} Reapine Parties.—Stated meetings for reading are useful , 
, to fix the attention, and induce a habit of mental culture, where : 
it is wanting ; but, where it exists, solitary reading turns to the t 
! best account, especially if you have an intelligent friend with ‘ 
! whom to talk over the ideas you have just acquired. Those who f 
are beginning to educate themselves by the study of standard t 
authors, and form reading societies for that purpose, would do ¢ 
well to seek some more cultivated person to preside over their ‘ 
meetings, and to rouse their minds to action by discoursing with j 
them of what they read. Much good might be done to girls 2 
who have left school, if they could form classes and get highly r 
cultivated persons to read the English, French, and Italian clas- t 
sics with them, pointing out the peculiar merits of each author, k 
and lecturing upon them as they went along.* y 
I have heard of reading parties among young ladies, where i 

; they meet to run through a few pages of a fashionable novel or 
, modern poem, and, without having gained one idea from it, 0 
i worth preserving, finish the evening in gossip, or flirtation, or fi 
i perhaps a dance. Such are not the reading parties that I would rn 
| recommend ; and yet the perusal of any moral work is better t 
than a great deal of talk about nothing ; and dancing is far bet- h 
7 ter than gossipping ; but, when a reading party might be made d 
a high, intellectual treat, without any such accompaniments, it | n 
'@ is sad to see such opportunities wasted. t! 
* * * * * * b 
i PotitENEss.—The best way to overcome the selfishness and 
1 rudeness you sometimes meet with on public occasions, is by h 
iq great politeness and disinterestedness on your part ; overcome evil fi 
| with good, and you will satisfy your own conscience, and, per- f 
haps, touch theirs. Contending for your rights, stirs up the selfish n 


feelings in others ; but areadiness to yield them, awakens gener- 
ous sentiments, and leads to mutual accommodation. The more 


* This has been done, by a gifted individual in Boston, io large classes of 
ladies, and has been attended by the best results. 
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refined you are, and the greater have been your advantages, the 
more polite and considerate you should be toward others, the 
more ready to give place to some poor, uneducated girl, who 
knows no better than to push herself directly in your way. 

On all public occasions in this country, there is great atten- 
tion paid to the accommodation of the female part of the audi- 
ence. Certain seats are allotted to their use, and they are ad- 
mitted to them before the house is otherwise occupied ; but, as 
there are often more than can get in, there is sometimes such 
crowding, pushing, squeezing, and elbowing at the doors, be- 
fore they are open, and such a rush when admittance is gained, 
that it is a scene little creditable to the delicacy and refinement 
of our ladies. A gentlewoman should never forget herself, 
should never do anything that is ungenteel, should never run 
Jump, scream, scramble, and push, in order to get a good seat 
anywhere ; she should not force herself into a place that is al- 
ready nearly full ; but, if she thinks there may be room for one 
more, she should ask it politely. This courtesy opens the 
hearts of the people around her, and they make room for her 
with pleasant feelings, instead of resenting her presence as an 
intrusion. 

On public occasions, there are rules laid down for the good 
order of the day, and officers appointed to carry them into ef- 
fect ; to infringe on those rules, and resist that authority, is a 
mark of bad citizenship in a gentleman ; but for ladies to use 
the privileges, generously awarded them by the stronger sex, to 
break through the rules of the day, is highly indecorous and unla- 
dy-like. I have been ashamed of my sex, when I have seen wo- 
men, (for I will not call them ladies,) refuse to obey the orders of 
the marshals, and insist on keeping seats that were intended to 
be reserved for the military ; thus taking advantage of the cour- 
tesy shown to them as females, to do that, which men would 
have been turned out of doors for doing. When women so far 
forget themselves, the officers of the day would be justified in 
forgetting they are women, and in treating them as they would 
men. 
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THE FAIRY’S FLIGHT. 


The subject of the following lines was suggested by the beautiful de- 
scription, in Romeo and Juliet, of the nightly pranks of Queen Mab. 


The Queen of the Faires forth to night, 
How swiftly she flies in the clear moonlight! 
Her gossamer robe floateth far on the air, 
And glistening dew-drops gem her hair; 
Her tiny hand doth a sceptre hold 

More precious than jewels or shining gold; 
’Tis a delicate flower of purest white, 
Never revealed to mortal sight, 

Save when, in their nightly visions seen, 
It shines in the hand of the fairy queen. 
No spirit else, of earth or air, 

Presumes that sceptre flower to bear, 

If other touch its power would try 

An instant sees it shrink and die. 

Oh! bright is the train of that queen of air, 
For a thousand fairy forms are there, 

And a thousand colors glance and play 

As their robes are touched by the morn’s pale ray. 
Away, away, in thy joyous flight! 

Blest is the mortal who sees thee to night; 
For restless eyes, which wake and weep, 
Thy touch shall close in welcome sleep ; 
And minds perplexed with anxious dreams, 
That touch shall lead to happier themes. 
The fresh green wood is left behind— 
They reach the dwellings of mankind— 
They pause beside the lowly bed 

Of one who mourns the loved, the dead ; 
The inspiring, gladdening light to see 
Seems but to mock her misery, 

And all the night her soul can crave 

Is the deep slumber of the grave. 

The fairy’s flower hath touched her eyes 
And forms of joy and beauty rise ; 

In the bright vision she can trace 

Each long loved and familiar face. 
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With looks of love her children glide 

In graceful beauty to her side— 

Her husband’s manly form is there, 

And parents with their guardian care. 

The visions of that happy night 

Change not, except te new delight ; 

And now that flower, so pure and fair, 

Hath touched a brow where toil and care 
Have stamped themselves in many a trace 
Which sleep itself cannot erase ; 

Restless that sleep, for toil and pain 

Must ail be struggled with again— 

Dangers, once nobly braved and met, 

Seem once again before him set, 

And sleepless hours might joyful seem, 
Compared with that long, anxious dream. 
But the gentle touch of the lovely flower 
Has changed the scene by its blessed power ; 
He is a happy child again, 

And sunny hope, and verdant plain, it 
And fresh greenwood, and gentle stream ‘te 


Are all before him in his dream— : 
And youthful friends, with him explore - i, 
Those long-deserted paths once more. ‘oi if 
The troubles of his anxious lot, { ty] 
Trial and care are all forgot. { s it 


She folds her pinions, and stays her flight, 

To display to a weary student's sight 

The dazzling crown of future fame, 

And to whisper hopes of a deathless name ; 

And the heart which was faint and sick with care 
The fairy leaves as light as air ; 

Its purposes again grow strong, 

And men shall feel its influence long. 


O’er the fresh green sea she floats away, 2 NGS 
And exults as she feels the dashing spray ; Bh 
And blest shall the sailor’s visions be = 
Who to-night that fairy form shall see ; ty il 
For his distant home and the sunny land om 
Before his gladdened sight shall stand, hat 
And many a cordial hand shall claim 
An interest in the wanderer’s name. os 
She brightens the dreams of weary men if i |: 
And spreads her light wing for the shore again, en 
VOL. IX. 55 Be 
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Nor stays its flight till at the place 

Where a maiden lies in youthfu! grace, 

No care hath she her rest to break— 

No wearing griefs her peace to shake. 

Her heart is filled with all the fire 

Which glowing fancy can inspire, 

And as the fairy train draw near, 

And thousand flittering forms appear, 
Bright visions o'er her spirit sweep, 

Too bright for any hours but sleep. 

Now at a tourney she presides, 

Where many a gallant warrior rides, 

And many a lance is laid in rest 

To prove her charms the brightest, best ; 
And nodding plume and glittering spear 
And silken pennant all are there. 

The hours of her peaceful rest 

With many a brilliant scene are blest, 

And the bright queen quits her side, and flies 
To the couch where a sleeping infant lies. 
A smile plays o’er the fair, young face, 

And touches each feature with varying grace ; 
But motionless hangs the sceptre flower, 
For the fairy yields to a higher power ; 

And she knows that the sinless and pure, in their rest, 
With brighter visions than hers are blest ; 
And to Angels of light the charge is given 
To touch their dreams with the hues of heaven ; 
And her parting words are soft and mild 

As she floats above the sleeping child. 

‘ Farewell, farewell, bright spirits keep 
Their vigils o’er thine hours of sleep : 

a The time shall come when passions wild 
Shall knit that brow so calm and mild, 

And storm and tempest rage within 

The spirit now unstained by sin ; 

Then, when with care and toil and strife 
Thy heart is sick, and sad thy life, 

And restless is the midnight hour, 

Then thou shalt feel and bless my power.’ 
She hath left the couch, and the whole bright band 


Have spread their wings for the fairy land. 
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EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 


It is well known to our community that a colony of free col- 
ored persons, chiefly emigrants from the United States, has 
been established on the west coast of Africa. This Colony 
now numbers more than four thousand souls, and the commu- 
nity already presents many of the best aspects of social, civil 
and religious order and improvement. They have established 
infant, primary and sabbath schools—the Hall of Justice and the 
Temple to the true God are there : they have a Civil Magistracy 
and Gospel Teachers. But much remains to be done. ‘The 
Colony must possess within itself resources of no ordinary pow- 
er, in order to resist the contamination of heathenism,’ and to 
enlighten and improve the surrounding tribes. If Africa is ev- 
er Christianized it must be done by missionaries ‘ who are her 
own children after the flesh.’ Colored missionaries must go 
out from Liberia to explore the country, to select stations, and 
to preach Christ to their benighted brethren. This work, from 
its very nature, calls for men of piety, and of education. Un- 
less schools of a high character are founded in the Colony such 
men cannot be obtained. Already a native population of more 
than 200,000 has been brought, ina good degree, under the 
moral infiuence of the Colony. These poor heathen are urging 
for teachers—are begging to be taught. 

The attention of philanthropists has lately been directed to 
the wants and woes of Africa. And the time seems now ap- 
proachir, when Christian benevolence may have an opportuni- 
ty of doing good without measure to that long-neglected land. 
In this holy cause all Americans, of whatever party or sect, 
who feel their obligations to give the Gospel to every people, 
may unite. 

The Young Men’s Colonization Society of New York pro- 
pose to found a High School or College at Liberia, for the in- 
struction of the colored race, on their own soil. There the free 
colored men of America, who wish to obtain an education or 
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find a field of honorable enterprise and religious usefulness, may 
be directed. 

The ladies of New York have formed a Society, auxiliary to 
this plan of education, and are preparing to support a Teacher 
in the Seminary at Liberia. 

The ladies of Boston have been invited to co-operate. Be- 
lieving that this object is of a purely peaceful and pious charac- 
ter, one in which woman may engage without infringing on that 
moral delicacy which her nature and her station in society alike 
impose on her—and believing also, that the plan promises most 
important benefits to Africa, and to the cause of humanity and 
religion throughout the world, we hope this subject will receive 
that attention, from the benevolent ladies of Boston, which its 
importance demands. ‘There are, in Africa, more than forty 
millions of heathen, in a state of utter ignorance of the arts and 
sciences which are requisite to civilization: not a beam of 
Christianity has enlightened the moral sense of the people. 
Where can the benefits of education be more needed ? 


THOUGHTS. 


True friendship is no plant of hasty growth, 
Though rooted in esteem’s deep soil, the slow 
And gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection. 
* 

Oh! who hath said the wretched have no friends ? 
In every sensible and generous breast 
Affliction finds a friend; and there is One 
Who never turns from sorrow’s plaint away. 


* * 
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FRANCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 


Mrs. Osgood, formerly Miss Locke, has only been known to 
the public as a writer, by her signature of ‘Florence.’ The 
beauty and merit of her poety, however, has always excited at- 
tention, and we think our readers will be gratified with a short 
notice of the writer to whose genius they have frequently been 
indebted for amusement. 

Frances Locke, daughter of Mr. Joseph Locke, was born 
in Boston, where she has constantly resided, till about a year 
since, when she married Mr. Osgood, a young artist of much 

romise, and immediately accompanied her husband to Europe. 

hey are now settled in London, where Mr. Osgood has, we 
learn, been very kindly encouraged in portrait painting, (the 
branch cf art to which he chiefly devotes himself,) by many 
noble and eminent patrons. Mrs. Osgood has also found friends, 
as one so amiable and gifted could hardly fail to do, who are 
fostering her genius with the ‘ warm breath’ of praise, so very 
pleasant, when given by those we honor and love. Several of 
her articles have already appeared in the London periodicals, 
and she is receiving that attention from persons of taste and in- 
fluence, which, we doubt not, will stimulate her to vigorous ap- 
plication—all that is wanting to insure her success and celeb- 
rity. 

The first poems of ‘ Florence’ were printed in the ‘ Juven- 
ile Miscellany,’ when she could not have been more than six- 
teen. These early effusions, were marked by the same warmth 
of fancy and elegance of expression, which have distinguished 
all she has written. Since that period, she has contributed to 
several periodicals, but chiefly to our Magazine. Her poems 
have never been collected, though they would make a volume 
very creditable to one of her age. It is, however, better that 
she should wait till the changes of life shall awaken more of 
those strong sympathies of the soul, which vivify and elevate 
the genius of woman. As yet, she has never affected a lofty 
theme—but takes whatever the passing moment suggests ; and 
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generally her heart turns to the dear, cherished affections of 
home and friends. She is, moreover, of a cheerful tempera- 
ment, and life, love and happiness, are to her synonymous terms. 
Hence the deepest tones of her genius have never yet been 
sounded : it is only actual suffering, that will teach a sanguine 
disposition that there is light in the darkness of affliction, and 
inspire the muse to picture ‘ beauty for ashes,’ and describe the 
‘joy of grief,’ till the soul feels its own immortality made sur- 
er, calmer, happier, holier from the doubts, tossings, sorrows, 
and imperfections of this transitory world. This high moral 
strain of poetry she has as yet scarcely attempted, because her 
thoughts lave never been turned, by her own feelings, to such 
subjects. 

She writes from her feelings, and her common mood of mind 
is poetical ; hence there is a naturalness and simple grace in her 
metaphors and diction which are original and very pleasing. 
She composes with great rapidity, bestowing, apparently, no 
more effort on a poem, than though she were scribbling prose. 
This remarkable command of language, united, as it is, with 
clear ideas, vivid imagination, and an intuitive feeling of the 
harmonious, mark her as one destined, if her life is prolonged, 
to occupy a bright place in our literature. She is still in the 
bleom of youth, and has scarcely begun to appreciate her own 
powers, or to cultivate them by careful study and critical re- 
Vision. 

In the last London Annual is a poem of hers, ‘ The Lan- 
guage of Gems,’ which we subjoin. It exhibits the play of 
bright fancies, with pure, deep and lofty feeling. 


THE LANGUAGE OF GEMS. 


‘Fair Flora of late has become such a blue, 
he has sent all her pretty dumb children to school ; 
And though strange it may seem. what I tell you is true, 
Already they’ve learned French and English by rule. 


Bud, blossom, and leaf, have been gifted with speech ; 
And eloquent lips, breathing love in each tone, 
Delighting such beautiful pupils to teach, 
Heve lent them a language as sweet as their own. 


No more is the nightingale’s serenade heard ; 
For Flora exclaims, as she flits through her bowers, 
‘Jt is softer than werble of fairy or bird, 
Tis the music of soul—the sweet language of flowers ! ' 
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No longer the lover impassioned bestows 
The pearl or the ruby :—in Hope’s sunny hours 
He twines for his maiden a myrtle and rose— 
’Tis the echo of Love, the pure language of flowers. 


But the pearl and the ruby are sadly dismayed ; 
i saw a fair girl lay them lightly aside, 

And blushingly wreathe, in her hairs simple braid, 
The white orange flower that betrayed her a bride. 


And I fancied I heard the poor jewels bewail, 
At least they changed countenance strangely, I’m sure, 
For the pear] blushed with shame, and the ruby turned pale, 
Indeed ’twas too much for a stone to endure. 


And I, who had ever a passion for Gems, 

From the diamond's star-smile to the ruby’s deep flame, 
And who envy Kings only their bright diadems, 

Resolved to defend them from undeserved shame. 


What are jewels but flowers that never decay, 
With aglow anda glory unfading as fair? 

And why should they not speak their minds if they may ? 
There are ‘ sermons in stones,’ as all sages declare. 


And a wild ‘ tongue of flame’ wags in some of them too, 
That would talk if you'd let it—so listen awhile ; 

They’ve a world of rich meaning in every bright hue— 
A ray of pure knowlege in each sunny smile. 


Then turn to the blossoms that never decay ,— 
Let the learned flowers talk te themselves on their stems ; ied 
Or prattle away with each other to-day, ‘oe 
And listen with me to the language of Gems. 


The Diamond, emblem of Genius, would seem, ; q 


In its glance, like the lightning, wild, fitful, divine— Wei 
Its point, that can pierce with a meteor-gleam, ‘) “ft 

Its myriad colors—its shadow and shine. 
And more in that magic, so dazzling and strange, mi, 

Let it steal from Apollo but one sunny ray, mY 


It will beam back a thousand that deepen and change, 
Till you fancy a rainbow withinit at play. 
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Fair Truth’s azure eyes, that were lighted in heaven, 
Have brought to the Sapphire their smile from above ; 
And the rich glowing ray of the Ruby is given 
To tell, as it blushes, of passionate Love. 


The Chrysolite, clouded, and gloomy, and cold, 
Its dye from the dark brow of Jealousy steals 
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But bright in the Crystal’s fair face we behold 
The image of Candor that nothing conceals. 


Young Hope, like the spring, in her mantle of green, 
Comes robed in that color, soft, pleasant and tender, 
And lends to the Emerald light so serene, 
That the eye never wearies of watching its splendor. 
The rosy Cornelian resembles the flush ~~ 
That faintly illumines a beautiful face, « 
And well ia its lovely and tremulous blush 
May Fancy the emblem of Modesty trace. 


While Joy’s golden smile in the Topaz is glowing, 
And Purity dwells in the delicate Pearl, 

The Opal, each moment new semblances showing, 
May shine on the breast of some changeable girl. 


Serene as the Turquoise, Content ever calm, 
In her pure heart reflects heaven’s fairest hue bright ; 
While Beauty, exulting in Youth’s sunny charm, 
Beholds in the Beryl her image of light. 


To the beaming Carbuncle, whose ray never dies, 
The rare gift of shining in darkness is given ; 
So Faith, with her fervent and shudowless eyes, 
Looks up, through Earth’s night-time of trouble, to Heaven. 


There’s a stone—the Asbertos—that, flung in the flame, 
Unsullied comes forth with a color more pure : 

Thus shall Virtue, the victim of sorrow and shame, 
Refined by the trial, forever endure. 


Resplendent in purple, the Amethyst, sparkling, 
On Pride’s flowing garments may haughtily glow ; 

While Jet, the love mourning-Gem, shadowed and darkling, 
And full of sad eloquence, whispers of Woe. 


But thousands are beaming beneath the dark wave, 

As stars through the tempest-cloud tremblingly smiie, 
Or, wasting their wealth in some desolate cave, 

And talking,- perchance, like the rest all the while. 


Then wreathe of the blossoms that never decay, 
A chaplet, dear maiden, that fair brow above ; 

But within, wear their prototypes, purer than they, 
Faith—Hope—Truth and Innocence—Modesty —Love. 


And while in each jewel a lesson you see,— 
While one smiles approval—another condemns, 
['m sure you will listen, delighted with me, 
To a language so true as the language of Gems.’ 


London, 1836. Frances Oscoop. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoriats or Mrs. Hemans, with Illustrations of her Literary Char- 
acter from her Private Correspondence. By Henry F. Chorley. Two vols. 
New York: Saunders and Otley. 

We have read nothing fora long, long time, with such deep and power- 
ful interest as these volumes have awakened. Here the heart and soul of 
the most accomplished poetess the world has ever produced, are felt—not 
laid open—that would have been as impossible as to have dissected a rain- 
bow, or weighed the odor of the rose. But it is much to feel the spiritual 
presence of such a mind in the ‘daily beauty’ of her home, and to know 
how kindly attuned to the sweet soothings of human friendship, was that 
heart whick could so deeply commune with Nature, and search out those 
mysteries of ‘ Life’ which prove the soul’s immortality. There are utili- 
tarians who can see no worth in what cannot be turned to immediate and 
palpable account in the business of the world. But surely the gift of per- 
ceiving the beauty and holiness of the works of God, and interpreting 
this ‘elder scripture’ to the feelings and consciences of mankind, is 
next to the divine inspiration, which revealed the true God and the hope 
of heaven, and the way of salvation, the most precious, purifying and re- 
fining which has ever been bestowed on mortals. How many hearts have 
been softened and chastened after the rngged and coarse pursuits of daily 
life, by ore of Mrs. Hemans’ sweet yet lofty ‘Hymns ’—and more, ay, 
more, bowed by sorrows and cares, have been soothed, quieted, uplifted. 
And is not this useful ?—oh, when shall we learn that nothing is perma- 
nently useful that is not beautiful—and nothing good that does not lead us 
nearer, in love and hope, to the fountain of all goodness! 

Among the fine traits of moral feeling, which Mrs. Hemans displayed, 
none is more marked and lovely than her warm affection for the gifted 
among her own sex—Miss Jewsbury, Mary Howitt, and Miss Mitford: 
these were dear to her heart as sisters. And in her appreciation of female 
gerius she showed that delicate sensibility which so truly exalts and re- 
fines public opinion respecting the sex. There needs no extract to recom- 
mend the work ; but here is a part of a leiter which is so characteristic of 
her feminine feelings that we wish it to have a place in the memory of ev- 
ery admirer of hers; it is one of those glimpses of the heart, which places 
the writer before us as the woman, and thus rhakes the poetess still dearer. 


‘ My dear Mrs. Howitt,—You will not, I trust, have thought me very 
ungrateful for your delightful letter, though it has been left so long unan- 
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swered. I am sure I shall give your heart greater pleasure by writing, 
now, than I could have done by an immediate reply ; for I had suffered so 
deeply, so much more than I had imagined possible, from leaving Wales,— 
and many kind and *‘ old familiar faces there,”—as well as from the break- 
ing up of my family on the occasion of my sister’s marriage, that my spir- 
its were, jong after my arrival here, overshadowed. by constant depressions. 
My health also had been much affected by menial struggles, and | thought 
within myself, ‘*I will not write what 1 know would only sadden so kind 
a heart; | will wait till the sunshine breaks in.”” And now, I can tell you 
that it begins to dawn; for my health and spirits are decidedly improving, 
and I am reconciling myself to many things in my changed situation, which 
at first pressed upon my heart with all the weight of a Switzer’s home-sick- 
ness. Among these is the want of hills. O this waveless horizon !—how it 
wearies the eye accustomed to the sweeping outline of mountain scenery ! 
* * * % * * 

All the kindly wishes of a woman’s and a mother’s heart attend you on 
the occasion! I shall wish much to hear of your safety and well-doing: 
perhaps Mr. Howitt will send a line under cover to the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, (who is now from home on different visits, or I shoufd have procur- 
eda frank for this,) to inform me of yourself and your babe. I trust your 
dear little girl is well: has she quite forgotten “ Felicia Hemans?” I should 
like very much to send you the new edition of the “ Forest Sanctuary :’’ 
how can my bookseller have it conveyed best? 1 cannot tell you with how 
much pleasure I read your praises in the JVoctes Ambrosiane: they were 
bestowed, too, in language so delicate and appropriate, that I think you 
must have felt gratified, especially as you have one to gratifu by your suc- 
cess. The pleasure of fame to woman must ever be reflected; such at least 
is my feeling of it. I faithfully transmitted your message to Miss Jews- 
bury, and can assure you that the cordial esteem with which she speaks 
and thinks of you, is fully adequate to the feelings you entertain for her. 


There are two beautiful engravings in this edition—a portrait of Mrs. 
Hemans, which will be highly valued. 


Aw Appress, delivered before the Young Ladies’ Literary Society of the 
Wesleyan Academy, June 8th, 1836. By S. S. Stocking. 

We are much pleased with the address, on several accounts; it shows 
that large denomination of Christians, named Methodists, are entering, with 
their characteristic zeal, upon the subject of female education—this makes 
us heartily glad. Then, the sentiments of the gentleman who delivered it 
are so liberal, in respect to the studies and literary pursuits of females, that 
it is plain he intends them to be fitted for the companionship of intelligent 
and educated men—this, of course, guarantees the improvement of both 
sexes. And if they could thus move on together in the progress of knowl- 
edge, virtue and piety, what a good and pleasant state of society this world 
might afford! We give a paragraph or two, as a sample of the studies Mr. 
Stocking recommends to ladies. 


Qdly. Books upon the natural sciences are highly worthy of your atten- 
tion. Ifa want of time prevent you from studying them as text-bovks, you 
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will find much profit inemploying them as reading-books. They will open 
to your astonished vision the wonderful volume of nature ; upon every page 
of which is exhibited the impress of the Almighty’s hand, in every period 
the most surprising harmony, and in its execntion the most transcendent 
beauty. To be able to assign philosophical reasons, for the various phe- 
nomena of the material universe ; to be able to investigate and demonstrate 
the laws of attraction and motion, both simple and compound; to under- 
stand the cause of the different motions of our own planets, and to follow 
the others in their wanderings through heaven; to become acquainted 
with the properties of fluids; with the laws of sound, colors and optics ; 
in a word, to learn and be what you should be, you must become the disci- 
ples of nature, and study her laws with a Christian’s devotion. 

Chemical science, if read with attention, will introduce you to the myste- 
ries and minutie of nature. By if you will become acquainted with the 
phenomena of liyht and heat, the surprising agencies of electricity, and 
the nature and effects of gases; with the laws which regulate the phenom- 
ena of attraction, of the composition and decomposition of animals and 
vegetables; with animalization, nutrition, and respiration ; with much oth- 
er information both useful and pleasing. The disclosures of this science 
will also teach you to love and adore the Creator ; for each development 
will unfold to your mind new beauties, and carry to your heart the convic- 
tion that there is a Giod, and that he is, im his works, incomprehensibly glo- 
rious, wise and merciful. 


Tue Narionau Porrrair Gatvery; parts 32 and 33. Conducted 
by James Herring and James B. Longacre. 

These late numbers fully sustain the high character of a work which has 
done much credit to the country. In the first-named number, Paul Jones 
and Elias Boudinot are enshrined—personifications of Patriotism and Pie- 
ty. We like to look on the mortal semblance of such mighty minds ; on the 
towering forehead of the First President of the Bible Society—and on the 
broad brow and militaire casque of the hero who first raised the flag of Amer- 
ica on board a public vessel. In the last number, General Harrison has a 
place, and to his political friends the portrait and biography will be most 
welcome. Mahlon Dickerson and William Pinckney bear him company, 
both names of note. But to us, the most interesting portrait in this number 
is that of Francis Hopkinson. His poetry we read in childhood,with that 
hearty pleasure which is never forgotten. There was a delicacy in his 
lively wit which the refined and spiritual expression of his countenance 
finely exemplifies. The engraving is one of the best in the series. 


Tue Youne Lapies’ Fraienp. By a Lady. Boston: American Sta- 
tioners Company. 

We have given some extracts from this very excellent work—see ‘ Memo- 
randa,’—chiefly for the benefit of our distant readers; as we presume there 
are few young ladies in Boston but have, before this, read the book. It is 
what it purports to be—their ‘ Friend ’—and the advice and information it 
contains are invaluable. We caunot better describe it; but we shall refer 
to it often: if is a mentor, whose wisdom should be imprinted on the heart, 
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and then it will shine forth in the daily conduct. We consider the princi- 
ples and general character of this work superior to any thing of the kind 
for young ladies, which has ever appeared. But in making this hearty ap- 
proval, we must qualify it by one observation. There are a few words and 
phrases which we wish were somewhat modified. When alluding to what 
are usually called vulgar matters, we think the language should be care- 
fully chosen, and no word of yulgar sound admitted.’ In a few instances, 
this verbal improvement is needed in the ‘ Young Ladies’ Friend.’ But 
these blemishes are like spots on the sun, in comparison with the bright ex- 
cellence of the sentiments and feelings it inculcates. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


. We are again constrained to ask payment of those who are still delin- 
quent. If our friends, who, we doubt not, wish us success, and subscribe 
for the American Ladies’ Magazine with the kindest feelings, only knew 
half the perplexities and trouble to which they subject us by this neglect 
of paying their subscription, they surely would not thus lightly pass by the 


_matter. There is now over four hundred dollars due on last year’s account, 


and nearly double that sum on this year, from subscribers who receive the 
work by mail. How shall we collect these bills, scattered as are the sub- 
scribers throrgh nearly allthe States of the Union? We hope this hint will 
suffice for all the good and honorable—that next month will bring remit- 
tances. Weneed the money very much. It isa smal! sum for each debt- 
or to pay, but a large amount for us to lose. All remittances must be di- 
rected to‘ James B. Dow, Publisher, No. 262, Washington St., Boston.’ 

The first of January will commence a new volume of the ‘ Lapy's 
Boox,’ with which our Magazine will then be united. We shall take 
charge of the editorial department of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and from the 
grest facilities and long experience of Mr. Godey, the publisher, we are 
confident that our friends will be gratified and benefited by the change. 
But more or this subject in our next. 
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